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POETRY 


Frank Doggett: The Poet of Earth: Wallace Stevens 
Charles T. Davis: Image Patterns in the Poetry of E. A. Robinson 
Glauco Cambon: Williams and Pound: Open Poetry 


Jay L. Halio: “Prothalamion,” ‘“Ulysses,"’ and Intention in Poetry 
Donald Heiney: The Poet and His New Patron 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World— 


An Important New Text for Freshman Composition 


FORM AND FOCUS 
ROBERT F. McDONNELL and WILLIAM E. MORRIS, Ohio University 


Convincep that an anthology for freshmen should exemplify both rhetoric and 
subject matter, Professors McDonnell and Morris here present fifty selections— 
rhetorically and topically arranged: 


**Parnt One, Types of Writing, is divided into six sections—Autobiography, 
Characterization, Description, Informal Essay, Narration, ent—each con- 
taining four essays that deal with the same topic and i ate the same 
rhetorical pattern. For example, the section on description includes four essays 
by Eric Sevareid, James Agee, Alfred Kazin, and Borland—each related 
to the theme, “Hometown in Perspective.” 


**Pant Two, Methods of Development, is divided into Classification, Defini- 
tion, Exemplification and Illustration, Comparison and Contrast, Analysis. As 
in Part One, there are four essays in each of the sections, related to the same 
topic and illustrating the same rhetorical pattern. 


**Pant Turee, Research, provides six critical articles on Stephen Crane’s 

“The Open Boat,” a selection which appears in the narration section, “Struggles 

Against the Sea,” in Part One. 
Each section is introduced by a brief explanation of the rhetorical pattern under 
consideration and is followed by suggestions for student themes. In addition, 
Professors McDonnell and Morris provide questions that help the student analyze 
the theme, structure, and style of each essay. The book includes a rhetorical 
index that enables the instructor to find easily material on any particular writing 
technique—such as paragraph structure, theme, tone, alliteration. 


Publication: March 


Please write for examination copies 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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Seven New and Distinctive 
Quality Paperbounds 


The World of Willa Cather / Mildred R. Bennett 


“A fascinating record of a woman of genius. Mrs. Bennett's book will henceforth be indispensable 
to everyone interested in Willa Cather. . . .""—New York Herald Tribune Books. Now available in 
a new edition with notes and index. BB 112. $1.50 


Myth and Method: Modern Theories of Fiction / James E. Miller, Jr. 


This volume offers a fine panorama of modern fiction criticism. Essays by Henry James, Joseph 
Conrad, Elizabeth Bowen, Percy Lubbock, Robert Humphrey, Mark Schorer, E. M. Forster, Richard 
Chase, and Northrop Frye. BB 105. $1.00 


You Never Can Tell / George Bernard Shaw 
(Introduction by S. N. Behrman) 


“One of the funniest plays ever written by Shaw or anybody. A careful analysis . . . would reveal 
practically all the secrets of playwriting os a craft” (S. N. Behrman). Now available as a separate 
work. BB 113. $0.90 


Melmoth the Wanderer / A Tale by Charles Robert Maturin 
(Introduction by William F. Axton) 


“The masterpiece of the ‘tales of terror’ school” (Mario Praz). “Probably the greatest of the Gothic 
romances to be written in England” (Leslie Fiedler). Reprinted, except for minor stylistic changes, 
from the first (1820) edition; the first American edition since 1892. BB 114. $2.40 


Poems from the Old English / translated and introduced by 
Burton Raffel 
(Foreword by Robert P. Creed) 


Includes Caedmon's Hymn, The Dream of the Rood, The Battle of Brunanburh, The Wanderer, and 
sixteen others. “These poems can and will be read and judged for themselves, for the precise 
shopes they give to sound, for the fine excitement which is their rhythm” (Robert P. Creed). 
BB 106. $1.00 


Hippolytus in Drama and Myth / By Donald Sutherland and 
Hazel E. Barnes 


Mr. Sutherland's translation is distinguished for its lucidity and charm, no less than for its sound 
scholarship. Miss Barnes’ study is both provocative ond persuasive. The result: a new interpretation 
of both drama and myth. BB 103. $1.00 


Journey of Niels Klim to the World Underground / Ludvig Holberg 
(Introduced and edited by James |. McNelis, Jr.) 


Never before published in unexpurgated form in the United Stotes, this world classic is rivalled 
only by Gulliver's Travels as an example of the imaginary-voyage genre. The text follows that of 
the 1742 English edition. BB 102. $1.40 


University of 
Bison Books are published by Nn Nebraoknseeee 
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DISTINGUISHED LITERARY TEXTS FROM 
MACMILLAN 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


Marvin Magalaner and Edmond L. Volpe, 
both of the City College, New York 


Bridging the gap between voluminous 
hard-cover and unedited “drug store” 
editions, this paperback anthology of well- 
known modern stories reflects the prefer- 
ences of approximately 150 college Eng- 
lish teachers. The book orients students 
to a wide variety of literary techniques, 
styles, themes, and types and provides 
editorial introductions that serve as valu- 
able frames of reference conducive to 
intelligent and sensitive reading. 
Teacher’s Manual Available Gratis 
1961 314 pages $2.00 


FORM AND IDEA, Second Edition 


Morton W. Bloomfield and Edwin W. Rob- 
bins, both Ohio State University 

This expanded edition, in paperback, con- 
centrates on helping students master writ- 
ing fundamentals by demonstrating the 
interrelation of form and content. The 40 
essays, 19 of which are new in this edi- 
tion, were selected on the basis of literary 
excellence and represent a wide range of 
subject matter. 

Just Published 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH: 
1900-1950 
Lord David Cecil, Oxford University, and 
Allen Tate, University of Minnesota 
Here is a balanced survey of English and 
American poetry published during the 
first half of the century. It includes a 
critical introduction by each of the editors 
as well as biographical notes on the poets. 


. . . the most interesting, the most 
representative and the best anthology 
of twentieth-century American and 
British poetry I have ever seen.” 
Charles Poore, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


1958 688 pages $3.75 


YEATS'S INCONOGRAPHY 


F. A. C. Wilson 


A sequel to Dr. Wilson’s W. B. YEATS 
AND TRADITION, this book completes 
his interpretation of Yeats’s verse plays. It 
also provides material for the study of 
“twelve related poems” as well as many 
other lyrics; throughout the author em- 
phasizes interpretation and the “maxi- 
mum symbolic meaning” which Yeats’s 
poems and plays convey. 


1960 349 pages $5.00 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Aw OrriciaL Orcan or THE Nationa Councit or TEACHERS oF ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
Harovp B. ALLEN James Squire S. Warp 
University of Minnesota University of Illinois University of Kentucky 


Editor: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ADVISERS, 1961 


Edwin H. Cady, Indiana University; Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University; William 
Frost, University of California (Goleta); Frederick J. Hoffman, University of California 
(Riverside); Richard M. Hosley, University of Missouri; Judson Jerome, Antioch College; 
Charlton Laird, University of Nevada; R. M. Lumiansky, Tulane University; Winifred Lyn- 
skey, Purdue University; Maynard Mack, Yale University; James M. McCrimmon, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Alan D. McKillop, Rice University; Harold C. Martin, Harvard University; 
Henry Popkin, New York University; Paul Roberts, San Jose State College; John C. Sherwood, 
University of Oregon; Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; Earl R. Wasserman, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Stephen E. Whicher, Cornell University. 


Vol. 22 CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1961 No. 6 
Tue Poer or Eartu: Wattace Stevens: Frank Doggett 373 
IMAGE PATTERNS IN THE Poetry or E. A. Rosinson: Charles T. Davis 
WILLIAMs AND Pounp: Two Examp es or Open Poetry: Glauco Cambon 
“PROTHALAMION,” “ULysses,” AND INTENTION IN Poetry: Jay L. Halio 
Tue Poet anp His New Patron: Donald Heiney 
Mippte Lyrics ror Unpercrapuates: Robert D. Stevick 
Verse: Sonc or Criticism: Norman Rabkin 


Rounp Taste: A Short Nightmare after Racing through an Anthology of 
Modern Poetry (Reger Mergendabl); Spenser’s “Lyke as a Huntsman” 
(William Bowman ?izer); The Symbolic Framework of Blake’s “The 
Tyger” (Joseph X. Brennan); Emerson’s “Ode Inscribed to W. H. 
Channing” (George Arms); Incident as Microcosm: The Prior’s Niece 
in “Fra Lippo Lippi” (Boyd Litzinger); The Structure of “A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral” (Robert C. Schweik); Digging in: An Interpretation of 
Wilfred Owen’s “Strange Meeting” (Elliott B. Gose, Jr.); Yeats’s “The 
Wild Swans at Coole”: ‘ Meaning and Structure (Sister M. Norma Hahn) 


Resuttrat: Counter-Revolutions (Norman Friedman) 


Poetry: Four Poems (Marion Montgomery); Two Poems (Barbara Harr 
Overmyer); Two Poems (George Brandon Saul); Bright View from the 
Darkling Plain (A. L. Lazarus); In a World Where . . . (John Nist) 


Councitetrer: The Next Fifty (G. Robert Carlsen) 


Verse: On Not Crossing the Gulf from Teacher to Student (Herman M. 
Ward) 
News AND Ipeas (Ross Garner and Louis H. Leiter, Editors) 


Booxs: (Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, Editors), Editions of Shake- 
speare: A Right Copious Industry (Sylvan Barnet) 
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Subjects of Major Essays. Anything that 
may interest English teachers is invited. Since 
College English seems to attract large numbers 
of articles on contemporary literature, essa 
which deal with earlier periods are particularly 
sought for balance. Analysis of a frequently 
taught work of literature, which may prove 
useful in the classroom, will generally be found 
more suitable for College English than details 
of the discovery of an obscure source of a 
minor work or an influence study involving 
second-rank writers (essays more suitable for 
the specialized journals). Informed, provoca- 
tive, and useful essays on language, linguistics, 
and pedagogy continue, of course, to be wel- 
come. 


Subjects of Round Table Articles. Short 
explicatory pieces on familiar poems and short 
stories are especially invited. But there will 
always be room for new ideas about grading 
papers or useful techniques in teaching com- 
position, or successful methods of breathing 
fresh life into a literary masterpiece. Also de- 
sirable are brief accounts of new or unusual 
ways of handling freshman English, or of 
constructing sophomore literature courses, or 
of developing a p for the English 
major, or of organizing English graduate study. 

Poetry, Fiction, and Humor. All of these will 
offer occasional relief from our serious pro- 
fessionalism, though naturally they can be 
accepted and published only in modest quan- 
tity. The only restriction is excellence. If 
enough good poetry is submitted, perhaps 
it can be elevated from its “filler” status to a 


poetry section. 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Sees is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 
48 cents per annual subscription (total 
$4.48). Remittances should be made payable 
to the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish by check, money order, or bank draft. 
The publishers expect to supply missing 
numbers free only when the losses have 
been sustained in transit, when the request 


A Note for Authors 


For Contributors and Readers 


Rebuttal and Reviews. Rebuttal aimed at 
published articles must not exceed two 
(double-spaced) pages, and replies (if neces- 
sary) must not exceed one. Debate should 
be considerably above the level of invective 
and should involve ideas, not personalities. A 
comprehensive and useful book review section 
will be continued; all reviews will be solicited 
and will be held to a brief paragraph except 
in unusual cases. 

Length and Style. Major essays should not 
exceed twelve typewritten (double-spaced) 
pages, Round Table articles, six. Anything 
onger must be clearly unusual and outstand- 
ing. The style should do credit to the subject. 
Lively pieces are preferred to the dull and 
pedantic, but a flippant style should not sub- 
stitute for genuine wit. 

Manuscripts. Follow the MLA Style Sheet 
(Revised Edition), except in references; omit 
place of publication and publisher without 
special significance; and in references to vol- 
umes, use Arabic instead of Roman numerals. 
Avoid footnotes wherever possible by includ- 
ing information in your text. Avoid block 
quotations, tables, graphs, and other art-work. 
Please send one copy held by a paper clip 
(but not a staple), with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped. Decisions 
will be made as quickly as possible, but delays 
may result from an avalanche of manuscripts, 
academic holidays, distance of an advisory 
editor, or a difficult decision. 

The Editor 


for the missing number is made during the 
month following the month of publication, 
and when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Second-class postage 

aid at Danville, Illinois, and at Champai 
llinois. Copyright, 1961, by the Nation 
Council of Weathers of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


Shakespeare's Contemporaries: 

Modern Studies in English Renaissance Drama 
by MAX BLUESTONE, Babson Institute, and NORMAN RABKIN, 
University of California, Berkeley, with introduction by ALFRED 
HARBAGE, Harvard University 
An introductory text containing an excellent anthology of modern 
critical and scholarly studies of the most widely read plays of the 
English Renaissance period. 
February 1961 approx. 320 pp. Text price: $3.95 


English Masterpieces (SECOND EDITION) 


edited by MAYNARD MACK, Yale University; LEONARD F. DEAN, 
University of Connecticut; and WILLIAM W. FROST, University of 
California 

Vol. |. AGE OF CHAUCER, 448 pp.; Vol. Il, ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA, 352 pp.; Vol. Ill, RENAISSANCE POETRY, 352 pp.; Vol. 
IV, MILTON, 384 pp.; Vol. V, THE AUGUSTANS, 448 pp.; Vol. VI, 
ROMANTIC AND VICTORIAN POETRY, 384 pp.; Vol. Vil, MOD- 
ERN POETRY, 416 pp. 


March 1961 paperbound Text price: $1.95 each 


Effective Communication (SECOND EDITION) 


by HOWARD DEAN and KENNETH BRYSON, both of Montana 
State College 

A complete revision of a concise text which analyzes the fundamen- 
tals as well as the over-all nature of communication processes. 
February 1961 576 pp. Text price: $5.00 


The Complete Reader 
by RICHARD S. BEAL, Boston University, and JACOB KORG, 
University of Washington 
A compact collection of essays, stories, poems, and plays adaptable 
for use either as an introduction to literature or as a reader for the 
freshman composition course. 


March 1961 approx. 640 pp. Text price: $4.95 


Handbook for Basic Composition 


by ALBERT R. KITZHABER, Dartmouth College, and DONALD W. 
LEE. University of Houston 


This text features unusually full explanations and copious exercises. 
Comprehensive and detailed explanations are given concerning 
grammar as well as rhetoric. 

April 1961 Text price: $4.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. CE 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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For 
Freshman 
Writers... 
a Modern American Writer 
1961 
AF i Roma S. King, Jr., and Frederick R. McLeod 
taal The University of Kansas City 
x Modern American Writer differs from other freshman composition texts 
. primarily in the degree to which it concentrates on an orderly composition 
fs process. The process is illuminated by much more than the usual amount 
‘ of exemplary and exercise materials. 
Methods of exploring the subject are developed for all types of writing, 
* 1 not just the research paper. In the research section, a complete paper is 
wall included, with commentary on facing pages. 


There is a concise handbook, with ready-reference system and chart. The 
grammar and usage are as accurate and complete as present knowledge 
permits. 


Contents 
hs, The Meaning of Writing Methods of Development . 
a Is Anybody There? The Effective Sentence 
Step One: Getting and Limiting the Subject The Word: The Problem of 
“ls, Steps Two and Three: Determining Purpose Meaning 
Ald and Gathering Materials Problems of Usage and Style 
vel tay Step Four: Arranging the Materials Logic and Integrity in Writing 
a 14 The Paragraph The Research Paper 


The Handbook Glossary of Usage Index 
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Freshman Composition and Reading... 


AMERICAN COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


of English Fundamentals 1960 
William E. Buckler and William C. McAvoy 


AMERICAN COLLEGE WORKBOOK 1961 
William E. Buckler 


BASIC WRITER AND READER 1961 
Irwin Griggs, Rosa Bludworth, and Robert Llewellyn 


WRITER’S ADVISOR 


For Freshman Composition 
SECOND EDITION, Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster 


A WORKBOOK FOR WRITERS 1960 
Instructor's Key and Achievement Tests 


Alternate Edition 1961 
H. J. Sachs, Harry M. Brown, and P. Joseph Canavan 


THE UNIVERSITY READER 1960 
William R. Seat, Jr., Paul S. Burtness, and Warren U. Ober 


MODERN AMERICAN READER 
Edited by Irving Ribner and Paul Ruggiers 


READINGS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 
SECOND EDITION 
Edited by John C. Bushman and the late Ernst G. Mathews 


IDEAS AND BACKGROUNDS 
A Reader for Composition 
Edited by Keith G. Huntress, Fred W. Lorch, and W. Paul Jones 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL WRITER 1960 
A Handbook of Objective Writing 
C. V. Wicker and W. P. Albrecht 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING 
Harvey E. Drach 


= 

oe College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y |. 
College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New N. Y. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Just Published 


TWELVE AMERICAN POETS 


— by Stephen Whicher, Cornell University, and 

Lars Ahnebrink, University ‘of Uppsala 

A discriminating selection of poems by representative American 
ne Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, 
Stevens, Williams, Pound, Jeffers, Cummings and Lowell. Intro- 
ductions, notes. 


1961 200 pp. paperbound = $1.50 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE Modern Essays in Criticism 
edited by Austin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This valuable collection of twenty-eight critical essays by promi- 
nent British and American scholars affords an excellent analysis of 
the major achievements of the great Victorians 


1961 Galaxy Book 52 400 pp. paperbound $2.25 


Other Recent Texts of Interest 


WRITING COLLEGE THEMES 


by Robert B. Doremus, University of Wisconsin 
1960 163 pp. paperbound $1.50 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND USAGE 


edited by Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. Wilson, University of Connecticut 
1959 344 pp. paperbound 2.50 


WRITING PROSE Techniques and Purposes 


edited by Thomas S. Kane and Leonard J. Peters, University of Connecticut, 
Waterbury Branch 1959 360 pp. paperbound $2.95 


PHONETIC SPELLING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


by Ralph M. Williams, Trinity College (Connecticut) 
1960 188 pp. paperbound $2.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS «¢ 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16 
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New Harper Paperbacks 


POETRY: 
An Introduction to lis Form and Art 


NorMAN FRIEDMAN and A. McLAUGHLIN 


What do the words mean? In what context are they spoken? 
How is that context unified? What end is served by the 
whole? How do the techniques and style contribute to that 
end? Is the poem good or bad? These are the questions the 
student is taught to ask and answer in this new critical 
approach to the study of poetry. A text for a beginning 
literature course or for a semester course in poetry. 190 pp. 
$2.25. 


READ and WRITE: 


Studies in Current Prose 


Henry Van SLooreN and Joun C. BusHMAN 


Bruce Catton, Mark Van Doren, Bertrand Russell, E. B. 
White—these and other eminent literary and intellectual fig- 
ures are anthologized in this book of outstanding current 
essays. Designed for sub-section freshman English, READ 
AND WRITE contains selections which are close to the student 
in subject matter, expertly written, yet easy to read. Brief 
analyses by the editors, study questions, and suggestions for 
writing follow each essay. 192 pp. $2.75. 


Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
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RONALD books for college courses— 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by Harry W. RupMan and Irnvinc RosENTHAL 
—both The City College of New York 


New! This stimulating anthology is de- 
signed to acquaint the college student with 
representative samples of effective, func- 
tional writing on current issues. Geared to 
student interest, the subjects dealt with 
range from immediate concerns of fraterni- 
ty life and campus athletics to larger 
issues of contemporary culture and world 
affairs. Contributing authors include 


Daiches, Highet, Riesman, Barzun, Krutch, 
Miller, Oppenheimer, Schweitzer, Mead, 
Behan, pnd Commager. The materials pre- 
sented afford a practical means of encour- 
aging individual thought and expression 
and of teaching the requisite vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rhetorical skills. 1961. 
441 pp.; paperbound. $3.40 


IDEAS THAT MATTER 


A Sourcebook for Speakers 


LesTeER THONSSEN and W1LLiAM L. FINKEL 
—both The City College of New York 


Just Published! Designed for courses in 
speech, communication, or discussion, this 
book offers an effective medium for im- 
proving speaking skills on an intellectually 
rewarding level. Containing a collection of 
163 succinct, provocative passages, the 
book illuminates significant themes in the 
arts, science, education, and public af- 
fairs, providing a wide range of ideas 


and insights for the student to develop 
in his own hes. Representing more 
than 100 authors of many historical pe- 
riods and points of view, the selections 
include the thoughts of Bertrand Russell, 
Ortega y Gasset, Tolstoy, Descartes, Tho- 
reau, Aldous Huxley, William James, and 
Santayana. 196]. 250 pp. eegeees 


LITERATURE of WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Louis G. Locxe, Madison College, Virginia; Joun PeNpy Kinsy, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College; and M. E. Porter, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically in seven parts, 
including authors from Homer to Faulk- 
ner, this distinguished anthology is de- 
signed for the basic literature or humanities 
course. Well-illustrated introductions pro- 
vide a concise literary history and cor- 
relate the selections with the 


of the other arts. Full representation is 
given to the work of modern and American 
authors. “The authors . . . have made 
every part of the compilation meaningful.” 
—A. V. Hatt, University of Washington. 
1952. Volume I: 839 pp., 72 ills. Volume 
II: 822 pp., 57 ills. Each $6.75 


POEMS in ENGLISH, 1530-1940 


Edited by Davw Daicnes, Cambridge University; and 
Cuarvat, The Ohio State University 


This collection of significant English and 
American poems is the product of a ma- 
ture, critical approach which achieves a 
fine sense of balance between the “new 
criticism” and the historical method of 
interpretation. Carefully annotated with 
critical, explanatory, and historical com- 
ments, the book promotes an awareness 


of the way in which the English and 


American poetic tradition has developed. 
Contains 381 chronologically arranged 
poems representing the work of 114 poets. 
“Richly illustrates the history of our poetry 
from the Elizabethan Age to the present 

. uniformly clear, scholarly, and inter- 
esting.” —Scu.LLey Brapiey, University of 
Pennsylvania. 1950. 763 pp. $5.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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ACC Spring Publications 


WORDS IN CONTEXT: A Vocabulary Builder 


By A. A. DeVitis and John R. Warner, both of Purdue University. This 
new workbook is designed to build vocabulary on the basis of reading 
and using words from the contexts of numerous essays rather than from 
word lists. Sixteen essays, by such writers as Jacques Barzun, John Mil- 
ton, William Shakespeare, Thomas Henry Huxley, Bertrand Russell, 
H. L. Mencken, and Reinhold Niebuhr, provide interesting and varied 
contexts for the repetition of words. Exercises follow each essay and 
abundant supplementary material is also included. The book contains 
a generous len of technical and scientific words which should aug- 
ment the vocabulary of most college students. 

332 pp., paper, just published 


RHETORIC FOR EXPOSITION 


By Roger D. Chittick, Fresno State College; and Robert D. Stevick, Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies. The traditional principles of practical 
rhetoric are presented in this new critical text through the close analysis 
of outstanding pieces of writing. Selections by writers such as William 
James, Albert Einstein, and Peter Drucker provide the student of fresh- 
man or intermediate composition with models and useful explications. 
The text follows the traditional divisions of definition, classification, pro- 
cedures of logical inference, explanation, and nonlogical patterns for 
discourse. Recent discoveries in the logic of science are also taken into 
account, particularly in the treatment of explanation. Exercises are pro- 
vided at the end of each division and appendices are included on proce- 
dures for outlining, reporting, and documentation. 

About 256 pp., ready in April 


Announcing a New Paperback Series 


ae Ready this Spring 
GOLDENTREE BOOKS 
ENGLISH LYRIC POEMS, 1500-1900 


Edited by C. Day Lewis 


GOLDENTREE THE NOVEL AND THE READER 
By Katherine Lever 
BOOKS OF VICTORIAN 
This new series, under the general edi- H JM R 
torship of William C. DeVane, R. C. Edited by Harold Orel 
Bald, and Samuel H. Beer, will provide VICTORIANS ON LITERATURE & ART 
valuable materials, in an attractive for- Edited by Robert L. Peters 
mat and at a reasonable price, for sup- HENRY JAMES: Seven Stories and 


lementary use in college courses in the Studies. 
ooteaiiied and the social sciences. Edited by Edward Stone 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ACC Controlled Research Materials Texts 


Just Published 


ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA: A Battle of Styles 


Edited by William A. Coles, University of North Carolina; and H 
Hope Reed, Jr. This book is the first CRM text to deal concretely wi 
the problems of standards of taste and the history of changing tastes 
in America. Part I contains major statements by practicing architects 
and theoreticians, from ancient to modern times, on the aims and values 
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The Poet of Earth: Wallace Stevens’ 


Frank Doacetr 


the great poems of 
heaven and hell have been written 
and the great poem of the earth 
remains to be written.” 


The Necessary Angel—p. 142 


“The planet on the table,” Stevens 
called his book of poetry. He hoped his 
poems bore “some feature, some rich- 
ness, even if only half-perceived” of the 
reality of earth, “of the planet of which 
they were a soa It was the wish of 
a poet who found the central concern 
of his poetry in the estrangement of the 
self from a world external to it. Per- 
ceiver and thing perceived—this funda- 
mental division of the mere fact of be- 
ing and knowing was the basis of poems 
as well as conjectures. What certainty 
could the conscious creature stand upon 
considering that its life was lived within 
the mind? Where did the rock of reality 


*The poems quoted in this article are all from 
The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens 
(copyright 1954 by Wallace Stevens), except 
for “Of Mere Being” and the lines beginning 
“The living man in the present place” (from 
“The Sail of Ulysses”) both of which are from 
Opus Posthumous (copyright 1954 by Elsie 
Stevens and Holly Stevens). Permission has 
been ° for all quotations by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., publisher of both these volumes. 


Frank Doggett lives in Atlantic Beach, Florida, 
and is at present writing a book on the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens. In the past two years bis 
articles on Stevens have appeared in ELH, 
The New England Quarterly and Criticism. 


(that was indubitably there) end, and 
the embellishments of the human imag- 
ination begin? Do we know what we 
know as it is or as we want to know 
it? Is vision a looking out or a looking 
in? Searching for the boundary where 
mind ends and world begins, Stevens 
continued his lifetime of meditation on 
the nature of experience even up to the 
date of the last poems. 

The old familiar Cartesian dualism is 
what we have here, but transformed in- 
to the fresh terms of an original poetry 
that uses it as a vantage point, as Yeats 
does his invented cosmology and Eliot 
traditional Christianity. Imagination and 
reality, the blue guitar and things as 
they are, middling beast and mystic 
garden—all these dualities of his—are 
considerations of one kind or another 
of this theme of the mind and the 
world. The world is the not-self, that - 
which is reflected on the surface of his 
consciousness. As for the mind—it is the 
conscious self and Stevens usually takes 
that entity to be like a spirit and an in- 
dweller bound to the matter of its body. 
“You dweller in the dark cabin,” he 
says, addressing himself to men of 
imagination, to poets, but thinking of 
the dweller as the self, inhabiting the 
darkness of the body. Thus he opens 
one of his early poems to earth, and, in 
his amused fashion, characterizing his 
own gusto for living, names it “Hymn 
from a Watermelon Pavilion.” 

With earth a watermelon pavilion, 
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and with the mind as spirit, as 
dweller in the dark cabin, whose sense 
of reality is obscured as though in a 
dream, but beside whose cabin is the 
vivid actual plantain of green reality 
and the sun, 

And the best cock of red feather 

That crew before the clocks, 
with all the variety of earth, experience 
for the indwelling spirit is its happiness. 
“We stand in the tumult of a festival,” 
he says in one of the later poems. In this 
way the self is “The Dove in the Belly,” 
to whom “The whole of appearance is 
a toy.” And yet the self for FT this pleas- 
ure in experience is still something 
apart. 

It is the human that is the alien, 

The human that has no cousin in the 

moon. 

His usual image of the self is that of 
a bird, like that of the sparrow of 
“Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction” 
with its endless, universal cry to the 
world that surrounds it: 

Bethou me, said sparrow, to the crackled 

blade, 

And you, and you, bethou me as you 

blow, 

When in my coppice you behold me be. 
Blackbird, or peacock, pigeon descend- 
ing downward to darkness, or red rob- 
in practicing mere repetitions, crickets 
“babbling, each one, the uniqueness of 
its sound,” these are some versions of 
his idea of the particular existent self. 
Stevens’ final image of the oneness of 
being is given in one of his last poems, 
a symbolic portrait of the glory of the 
animate that he calls “Of Mere Being,” 
a poem without informative passages that 
represents his ideas by its image alone. 

Stevens is considering in “Of Mere 
Being” the livi-g creature in its most 
inaccessible reaches, as a creature only, 
even beyond the point at which it is 
human. The poem represents the ulti- 
mate feeling of being, the mere fact of 
existence itself, the bird as the living self 
perched in ultimate circumstance, the 
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song, perhaps, its pure activity of being 
alive. 

The palm at the end of the mind, 

Beyond the last thought, rises 

In the bronze distance, 

A gold-feathered bird 

Sings in the palm, without human mean- 

ing, 

Without human feeling, a foreign song. 
Stevens often uses wind as a symbol of 
time, and it is possible that he intends 
it so here, moving slowly through the 
branches of this condition of mere exist- 
ence. The foreignness, without human 
meaning, removes his concept of pure 
being from the human circumstance into 
that final realm where the self is a crea- 
ture only, uttering its life in song that 
is wordless, and where the bright tropi- 
cal luxuriance gives a sense of pure and 
radiant vitality. 


You know then that it is not the reason 

That makes us happy or unhappy. 

The bird sings. Its feathers shine. 

The palm stands on the edge of space. 

The wind moves slowly in the branches. 

The bird’s fire-fangled feathers dangle 
down. 


By his view of the personal, his 
resentation of the nature of self, and 
by the way in which he a ex- 
perience, a poet puts his invisible signa- 
ture on meaning. Stevens’ concept of 
being and presentation of experience 
is given special qualities and values by 
his idea of the place of man in the - 
world, by what is possible to humanity 
and what is impossible, by the neces- 
sities imposed upon being. He sharply 
restricts the possibilities of being to the 
earth that holds it and the moment of 
its life. Thus, although the self or mind 
is usually given in this poetry its arche- 
typal form of anima or indweller, it is 
only a mortal spirit, a poor animal with 
numbered days playing the frail guitar 
of its poetic imagination. 

The angelic ones 
Speak of the soul, the mind. It is 
An animal. The blue guitar— 
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On that its claws oy any its fangs 
Articulate its desert days. 


One necessity of being, then, is mor- 
tality and another is subjectivity, for 
the mind is a specific of time as well 
as a specific of existence or point of 
identity from which all the world radi- 
ates. These two aspects of being—mor- 
tality and the interdependence of mind 
and world engross most of the discourse 


of this poetry. 

The unique, conceiving, reflecting 
self of Stevens’ poetry is both container 
and contained. The world exists only 
within the mind and yet the mind 
exists only within the world. An older 
poet, at least one before Berkeley, would 
assume that the world of our daily 
consciousness is an external world, a 
common world that each, looking 
through transparent eyes, sees to be the 
same world, and only in the merely 
fanciful, or merely dreamed, is there 
any individual version of it. Robert 
Herrick expressed it this way, (para- 
phrasing Heraclitus), 

Here we are all, by day; By night w’are 

hurl’d 

By dreames, each one, into a sevrall 

world. 


But for Stevens, we are all here by day 
and by night, all existing in this reality 
of which we are part, and yet, at the 
same time, it is “a sevrall world” because 
it is known by each one only within 
his own mind, and in terms of his per- 
sonal realization. 
the world goes round and round 
In the crystal atmospheres of the mind. 


In this sense, then, the world is made 
of the self and the self of the world. 
Through the interdependence of per- 
sonal experience and common expe- 
rience, through the paradox of the 
world as personally conceived and as 
encompassing all conceivers, the appar- 
ent dualism of Stevens is compounded 
into a kind of monism of the inextricable 
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merging of mind within world and 
world within mind. These are two 
things and yet cannot be separated, 
cannot be told one from another, nor 
would he wish to distinguish them. 


He wanted that, 

To face the weather and be unable to tell 

How much of it was light and how much 

thought. 

Stevens is always aware that per- 
ception is a complex psychological 
occurrence. The real external world 
unfolds within our experience of it 
—and experience is the very life of the 
self. Therefore from the point of view 
of a self considering that the world he 
knows exists within his mind and through 
his experience of it—from this point 
of view Stevens often presents all the 


infinite abstraction of time and space, 
all of reality, as depending upon the 
most particular form of being, the 
“moment of light,” the instant of ex- 
perience in one individual mind. 


The living man in the present place, 

Always, the particular thought 

Among Plantagenet abstractions, 

Always and always, the difficult inch, 

On which the vast arches of space 

Repose, always, the credible thought 

From which the incredible systems 

spring. 

With all this centering of reality upon 
the self, the moment of a specific ex- 
perience becomes the only verity, the 
only available identification for truth, 
that otherwise mythical abstraction. The 
truth—it is “the the” as this poet uts 
it in “The Man on the Dump,’ ating 
of what he believes while beating on 
the old tin can, the lard pail of poetry. 
The specific experience, the the, that 
certain instant of light that is this in- 
stant, includes the reflective life of the 
mind as well as the life of the senses. 
The moment of light, the moment of 
consciousness, that unfolding event we 
call experience, including what we think 
and what we feel as well as what we 
see is an infinitely complex realization 
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of self and world. Especially when the 
conventional illusions are removed, ex- 
perience “is a visibility of thought,/In 
which hundreds of eyes, in one mind, 
see at once.” 


The concluding section of “Esthétique 
du Mal” is one of many poems Stevens 
has written that coubaiies the inter- 
action of mind and reality in the present 
instant of experience. In its first lines 
Stevens is regarding the physical life 
that one can only live in the physical 
present, the actual moment of present 
circumstance in which we have our 
being. 

The greatest poverty is not to live 

In a physical world, 
and then, inferring that he too is no 
stranger to ideal worlds, to worlds 
imagined rather than lived in, wished 
for rather than known, he adds, 


to feel that one’s desire 
Is too difficult to tell from despair. 


But whether one’s desire is too difficult 
to express because of despair or too 
difficult to distinguish from despair is 
too difficult to be told here, although 
the one need not exclude the other. Leap- 
ing immediately to the ultimate achieve- 
ment of desire, that of a pure spiritual 
life, he despairs of this achievement be- 
cause of its unreality. 


Perhaps, 
After death, the non-physical people, in 
paradise, 
Itself non-physical, may, by chance, ob- 
serve 
The green corn gleaming and experience 
The minor of what we feel. 


It seems that for him the physical con- 
tains all, even the transcendental, for a 
completely physical world devoid of 
the mind and its conceptions does not 
exist. 


The green corn gleams and the meta- 
physicals 

Lie sprawling in majors of the August 
heat, 

The rotund emotions, paradise unknown. 
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The physical world here is an infinite 
tissue of mind and matter, where phys- 
ical material is transformed into non- 
physical concept and where the things 
conceived and the conception itself are 
one. Seeing and hearing seem to stand 
for all the forms of perception in the 
lines that follow and what is seen and 
heard is the infinite complexity of real- 
ity, of multiple identities, with each 
dwelling in his: individual world, 
uniquely conceived and cherished, the 
eternal changes of time and consciousness 
flowing through each separate self, and 
yet all of it one world including all 
and included in each self. 


One might have thought of sight, but 
who could think 

Of what it sees, for all the ill it sees? 

Speech found the ear, for all the evil 
sound, 

But the dark italics it could not pro- 
pound. 

And out of what one sees and hears and 
out 

Of what one feels, who could have 
thought to make 

So many selves, so many sensuous 
worlds, 

As if the air, the mid-day air, was 
swarming 

With the metaphysical changes that 
occur, 

Merely in living as and where we live 


Although it may seem that this poem 
is only a presentation of reality as a 
complexity of matter and mind, an idea 
of the real world made up of the minds 
that conceive it, the selves that feel it, 
the emotions that color it, as well as 
the unfelt, devitalized material universe 
of science, yet basically it is an expres- 
sion of wonder and exultation at the 
existence of life. 

This is the thesis scrivened in delight, 


The reverberating psalm, the right 
chorale. 


Stevens’ ardent longing for the phys- 
ical reality of me Sere life is a central 
thesis of his work, and throughout his 
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many years in poetry, from his early 
days as dweller in the dark cabin crying 
hail on the watermelon pavilion to the 
gold-feathered bird singing in the palm 
at the end of the mind, he celebrates 
simple vitality. Being against blankness, 
warmth and affection and knowing 
against black cold and nothingness— 
these are the oppositions of a poet who 
finds extinction the only alternative to 
“the moment of light,” the present and 
continuous moment of being. The reason 
that not to live in a physical world is 
the greatest poverty is because for 
Stevens there is no other. He is not really 
opposing his reality of the physical 
present, to a something beyond life, to 
a mystery. The life less than life, the 
people” that he pictures 
in paradise, they are a fiction without 
a basis, not even that of allegory, for 
they are presented as though actual and, 
hence, they are straw-people, and con- 
sumed when tested in the fire of belief. 
Stevens, of course, does not believe in 
them; they only — a nothingness 
that he opposes to the brilliant palpable 
maze of reality. 


From this absolute division of con- 
sciousness and blankness come many of 
the implicit values of Stevens’ poetry, 
the continual reconsiderations of reality, 
the vivid sense of the living moment, 
the meditations on the nature of expe- 
rience. As there is only the now, even 
memory and the past seem unreal and 
something imagined, almost. “It is an 
illusion that we were ever alive,” he 
says in “Seventy Years Later.” A life 
remembered is a fantastic thing with its 
changing desires and continual defeats 
of human intention, defeats engendered 
in the very nature of existence, with 
love and warmth and happiness subject 
to the cancellation of the flux. 


The meeting at noon at the edge of the 
field seems like 

An invention, an embrace between one 
desperate clod 
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And another in a fantastic consciousness, 
In a queer assertion of humanity. 


Thus with all reality held in the living 
instant of experience, the past is only 
“A Vacancy in the Park,” an emptiness 
of March where the snow that bears 
wandering footprints, the traces of aim- 
less happenings, will soon melt. 


March . . . Someone has walked across 
the snow, 
Someone looking for he knows not what. 


With the past no longer a reality and 
extinction at the end of the | Praag 
existence in itself is almost an impos- 
sibility, something intrinsically difficult, 
a kind of bravery. And yet the present 
moment of one’s life is all that can be 
truly conceived and all that one truly 
has. 


Since nothingness is too absolute for 
realization, he considers in one poem, 
“The Well Dressed Man With A Beard,” 
the fact that the mind cannot rest in 
the idea of any final negation and must 
seek for something to remain, although 
all the past, all the rejected things “slide 
over the western cataract,” something 
to stay upon which a future would de- 
pend, even if only “a speech/Of the 
self that must sustain itself on speech.” 
Life must depend on believing in that 
one infallible thing. Then holding in 
imagination his ear over the sleeping 
form of the self, like one listening to 
life within a hive, he knows that the 
mind can never be satisfied to resign 
itself to nothingness. 


Green in the body, out of a hrase, 

Out of a thing believed, a thing affirmed: 

The form on the pillow humming while 
one sleeps, 

The aureole above the humming 
house . . 


It can never be satisfied, the mind, never. 


It is true that Stevens considers death 
to be a condition of existence, but point 
of view is of vital importance here, and 
such an idea of death can be presented 
only from the point of view of one who 
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is existing. He can say from the vantage 
of existence that the images his poems 
hold of death “make certain how being/ 
Includes death and the imagination.” This 
brings to mind our usual way of regard- 
ing nothingness, for, when we speak 
 g nothingness, we unconsciously con- 
sider it as though it were a kind of 
somethingness. Stevens refuses to project 
his imagination into death and consider 
it a kind of life. 

“The Owl in the Sarcophagus,” one 
of Stevens’ longer and later poems, is 
a meditation not on death but on the 
idea of death, and in his meditation he 
is able to conceive of extinction only 
by personifying sleep and peace, the 
usual self-comforting concepts of death 
without resurrection. The sustaining 
quality of this finely modulated elegy 
is its gentle compassionate tone mingled 
with its steady advertence to annihila- 
tion. That moment “on the edges of 
oblivion,” when the energy of being is 
no more than a retinal image after the 
light is out, the very instant of death 
—this is the farthest he can go in con- 
ception. 

O exhalation, O fling without a sleeve 


Of his personifications of memory and 
sleep and peace, he says “This is the 
mythology of modern death.” Realizing 
that the self cannot conceive its own 
absolute destruction, he knows that what 
he is personifying is only a means the 
mind has of imagining the retention of 
itself as an entity even after death. Thus 
we create forms for an identity in 
death (like that of eternal sleep) just 
as we create forms for our identity in 
life. 


It is a child that sings itself to sleep, 

The mind, among the creatures that it 
makes, 

The people, those by which it lives and 
dies. 


Here Stevens indicates a major postu- 
late of so many of his poems—his thesis 
that the mind creates forms, personifica- 
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tions, humanizes reality, in order that 
it may live on its own terms. The mind’s 
creatures are not only the self that it 
conceives itself to be, but conceptions 
of other people as well, and abstract 
persons, too, like the common man, 
the soldier, poets, statesmen, heroes, 
deities. 

In this regard man is the artificer of 
the circumstances of his own life. 
Stevens goes as far as Protagoras (“Man 
is the measure of all things”) in his 
essays, as in this statement from The 
Necessary Angel: “The greatest truth we 
could hope to discover, in whatever 
field we discover it, is that man’s truth 
is the final resolution of everything.” 
Man’s own existence, composed by him- 
self in the specific terms of his conce 
tions, “is the heroic subject of all study.” 
Heaven and hell, and, in a sense, earth, 
too, are imagined places of this existence. 
But Stevens himself refuses to enter 
into a conception of that which is apart 
from one’s own immediate experience. 
Beyond earth, he will not project him- 
self. Thus his agnosticism is a position 
he assumes as a result of this refusal, 
and of his conviction that a conception 
of a nonhuman sphere is a humanizing 
of something only imagined. “It comes 
to this,” he says summarizing his position 
in the posthumous essay, “Iwo or 
Three Ideas,” we use the same faculties 
when we write poetry that we use when 
we create gods or when we fix the being 
of men in reality.” 

But he is willing to contemplate the 
human sphere from the point of view 
of the objective observer and see man 
encompassed by that which cannot be 
conceived. One of Stevens’ finest later 
poems, “The Auroras of Autumn, II,” 
presents the condition of man with such 
a possible external unknown impinging 
on that condition. The image used is 
that of a man walking on the shore, 
facing the approaching winter, feeling 
the cold of the north wind and aware 
of the mystery of the aurora borealis 
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above him. The image reminds one of 
Donne’s fear “that when I have spunne/ 
My last thread, I shall perish on the 
shore.” In Stevens, no personal fate 
seems involved, and much of the poign- 
ancy of this poem is conveyed by its 
neutral tone, its subdued effects, its 
presentation of dramatic material though 
a simple depiction. This masterpiece of 
modulation gives a general perspective 
of Stevens’ vision of the human circum- 
stance. 


Farewell to an idea . . . A cabin stands, 
Deserted, on a beach. It is white, 
As by a custom or according to 


An ancestral theme or as a consequence 

Of an infinite course. The flowers against 
the wall 

Are white, a little dried, a kind of mark 


Reminding, trying to remind, of a white 

That was different, something else, last 
year 

Or before, not the white of an aging 
afternoon, 


Whether fresher or duller, whether of 
winter cloud 

Or of winter sky, from horizon to hori- 
zon. 

The wind is blowing the sand across the 
floor. 


Here, being visible is being white, 

Is being of the solid of white, the ac- 
complishment 

Of an extremist in an exercise . 


The season changes. A cold wind chills 
the beach. 

The long lines of it grow longer, 
emptier, 

A darkness gathers though it does not 
fall 


And the whiteness grows less vivid on 
the wall. 

The man who is walking turns blankly 
on the sand. 

He observes how the north is always en- 
larging the change, 

With its frigid brilliances, its .blue-red 
swee 


And gusts of great enkindlings, its polar 


green, 
The color of ice and fire and solitude. 
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The import of this poem is s nded 
in its bare images: in the deserted cabin 
on the winter beach, the blowing sand, 
the dried flowers, the clouded sky, the 
man alone on the sand, the aurora 
borealis, and the abstractions of dark- 
ness and coldness and whiteness. 


“Farewell to an idea,” the m opens. 
It is the first of three adicux of the 
“Auroras of Autumn,” Stevens’ sequence 
of ten meditations on the human con- 
dition encompassed by the unknowable. 
The “idea” of this farewell, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the rest of the 

m, can be assumed to be an idea 
of individual being. With “here being 
visible is being white,” an identification 
of whiteness with the existent is made. 
To be white is to exist. Living, being 
actual, “is being of the solid of white.” 
To live on is, in his ironic comment, 
“the accomplishment of an extremist in 
an exercise,” for this is a poem of one 
who has existed on into the winter of 
his life. The only color in the 
occurs in the aurora, “the color of fire 
and ice and solitude,” and stands for 
that which is beyond existence. 


He finds his symbol whiteness estab- 
lished in custom or the archetypal or 
destiny, and this implies that existence 
itself is because it has been, that we 
inherit our continuation of being, or 
that it is a fulfillment of a fraction of 
a cosmic scheme. The whiteness of the 
cabin on the beach is that of a life 
designed for holiday and summer. The 
white flowers against the wall suggest 
memory in that they are a mark “re- 
minding, trying to remind” of an exis- 
tence that was different when younger, 
but now dessicated in the aging clouded 
winter afternoon of his life. 

The sand blowing across the floor is 
a time symbol. The darkness that 
“gathers though it does not fall” sug- 

ests the imminence of death, and the 
cold wind chilling the beach implies a 
relationship between the flowing of time 
and this imminence. 
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The season changes. Existence, the 
whiteness of the wall, is fading. The 
beach that the wind chills, the lines of 
which “grow longer, emptier” and 
where the man turns blankly, refers 
to the course of an existence. The man 
observes, like one who watches the in- 
evitable, that the north with its lights 
is always increasing the change of the 
season of life. These lights are the 
aurora with its “frigid brilliancies,” an 
image of vast and inscrutable forces. 

Stevens mitigates the severity of this 
depiction somewhat in another em. 
In “The Auroras of Autumn, VIII” the 
aurora borealis, the lights that are not 
human lights, are not a mere phenom- 
enon or dark untoward expression. They 
are an essential innocence, and human 
existence, the life of the mind that is 
an awakening, a consciousness in the 
midst of the unconscious, is encom- 
passed by this unknowable but known 
innocence. 

So, then, these lights are not a spell of 

light, 

A saying out of a cloud, but innocence. 

An innocence of the earth and no false 


si 

Or -_ of malice. That we partake 
thereof, 

Lie down like children in this holiness, 

As if, awake, we lay in the quiet of sleep. 


The innocence that he affirms in this 
passage is no more than a projection 
of his austere and candid agnosticism. 
In fact his whole view of the human 
circumstance is severe in its restriction to 
the little that it will allow for confi- 
dence, almost no more than the space 
he occupies and the time of his insight 
of the present moment—that and his 
boundless imagination that holds all 
within its “crystal atmosphere,” including 
the imminence of its own mortality. 
But this restricted view that coyld well 
find the bitter utterance of despair is 
expressed with a courage and a balanced 
humor that are part of the rare and 
individual quality of this poetry. These 
virtues are apparent in “Things of 
August VII.” There the poet climbs 
down from his perspective of his own 
whole view of man, down from his 
tower to “the nature of his chair,” to 
the familiar details of his concept of 
self. Sitting securely in that moment of 
his life he considers with the serenity 
and the satisfaction of an achieved vision 
“the spun sky and the high and deadly 
view” from which he has descended. 


It was curious to have to descend 
And, seated in the nature of his chair, 
To feel the satisfactions 

Of that transparent air. 


Image Patterns in the Poetry of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’ 


Cuartes T. Davis 


E. A. Robinson’s imagery has been 
the subject of much critical comment, 
but it is comment which fails finally 
to do justice to Robinson’s poetic prac- 
tice. For one thing, the discussion is 
often restricted to the light and dark 

‘I must thank The Macmillan Company for 
the permission to quote from Collected Poems 
and Charles Scribner’s Sons for the permis- 
sion to quote from The Children of the Night 
and The Town Down the River. 


figures in Robinson’s verse—and these 
are important, certainly, though they 
ge only one pattern of references 
which the poet found useful. For an- 


Charles T. Davis is an assistant professor of 
English at Princeton University; an editor of 
Whitman (Walt Whitman’s Poems, with Gay 
Wilson Allen) and of Robinson (Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson: Selected Early Poems and 
Letters); and a teacher of American literature 
and English Romantic poetry. 
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other, the approach to Robinson's 
imagery has been too rigid; it has tended 
to be philosophical rather than literary 
and to stress, as a consequence, the 
poet’s intellectual growth or his attitude 
toward life.** These are valid interests, 
of course, but they do not lead to a full 
or accurate description of the contri- 
bution of the image to Robinson’s art. 
Robinson is not, obviously, a | 
bolist” poet after the pattern of T. S. 
Eliot, Hart Crane, or Wallace Stevens. 
He is not “modern,” if we equate mo- 
dernity with that intense preoccupation 
with the image which stems from 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, and Mallarmé. He 
is “modern,” if we approach poetic 
technique more broadly and give Rob- 
inson credit for developing a rich and 
personal idiom, a one which is less 
allusive and more formal than that of 
the major poets of our time. Robinson, 
from the py - of his career, relied 
heavily upon a few carefully chosen 
figures, perhaps because he realized that 
they retarded his natural drift towards 
an abstract and somewhat arid speech. 
These, though limited in range, have 
great importance, because they give 
concreteness to Robinson’s explorations 
of psychological states and permit com- 
mentary upon such shifting variables as 
success, failure; salvation, damnation; 
love, hate—the variables which were so 
often the themes for his poems. 


References to light are everywhere in 
Robinson’s verse; they are present in 
his earliest volumes, The Torrent and 
The Night Before (1896) and The Chil- 
dren of the Night (1897), and in his 
last, King Jasper (1935). In the early 
poems light stands invariably for the 
perception of spiritual truth: “a shaft of 
God’s eternal day” (in “Supremacy,” 


*] have in mind Miss Estelle Kaplan’s study, 
Philosophy in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (New York, 1940). 
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Collected Poems, p. 97)? or “coming 
glory of the Light” (in “Credo,” CP, 
. 94), and it is used still for this purpose 
in the Arthurian narratives,? The Man 
Who Died Twice (1924) and many 
pieces of moderate length like “The 
Three Taverns” (1920). Often in the 
late dramatic narratives, light comes to 
mean understanding or truth in human 
relationships, and we find it used in 
this way in Roman Bartholow (1923). 
Here, Penn Raven, apparently a false 
friend, advises Bartholow against acting 
from impulse by saying: “. . . tonight 
a cloud is hiding you/From your soul’s 
eye” (CP, p. 830). 

Light in Robinson’s verse has a mul- 
tiple form and is rich and vo in 
its associations; it is not a simple, un- 
varied reference. There is, first, the 
whole range of specific and concrete 
images which define and qualify the light 
—“living spark” (XI of “Octaves,” CP, 
P. 103), “spirit-gleams” and “scattered 
amps” (VIII of “Octaves,” CP, e. 103), 
“Jove’s elemental over-glow” (“Sonnet,” 
CP, p. 96), “sun” (“Captain Craig,” 
CP, p. 166). They are too numerous 
to list, especially in the early ems; 
there is a decided falling off in the 
number of direct references in the later 
poetry. 

Nearly as important as these varied 
descriptions of light are certain other 
references so intimately associated with 
the primary light imagery as to be used 
in place of it or to reinforce it. One 
common extension is to music; and 


*All quotations from Robinson's come 
i 


from Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson (New York, 1946), hereafter referred to 
as CP. 

*Merlin; A Poem (New York, 1917); Lance- 
lot; A Poem (New York, 1920); Tristram (New 
York, 1927). 

‘The first printing for the “Octaves” was in 
The Children of the Night; A Book of Poems 
(Boston, 1897); for “Sonnet” in The Torrent, 
p- 8; and for “Captain Craig” in Captain Craig; 
A Book of Poems (Boston and New York, 
1902). 
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harmonious sound, like light, stands for 
the intimation of spiritual truth. Again 
the references are too abundant to list, 
but we should recall, for purposes of 
illustration, the “imperial music” of 
“Credo” (CP, p. 94), the “sure music” 
of “The Man Against the Sky” (1916) 
(CP, p. 60), the “gold-throated forward 
call” of “Captain Craig” (CP, by 157), 
and the “infinite plain-song” and “chime 
primordial” of “Octave XIX” (CP, p. 
106). A most effective fusion occurs 
in The Man Who Died Twice, in which 
music is used extensively to complement 
the light references. We find here “one 
shaft/Of singing fire” (CP, P. 947), 
“singing light” (CP, p. 951), and “choral 
golden overflow” (CP, p. 952). 


Another, less common extension is to 
equate light with the “word,” spoken or 
written, and the consequence is a more 
abstract pattern of references to “Wis- 
dom” (“Octave XXIII,” CP, p. 107), 
“Thought” (Il of “Two Sonnets,” CP, 
p- 89), “orient Word” (“The Man 
Against the Sky,” CP, p. 66), and the 
“living Voice” in Lancelot (CP, p. 448). 


The light figures have their opposites, 
the dark images representing the absence 
of truth or perception. The reference 
is frequent in these to night, blindness, 
discord, chaos, and they culminate in 
the conception of “The Valley of the 
Shadow,” inhabited by the “children of 
the dark” (CP, p. 456). There exist also 
for these sets of Opposites appropriate 
effects or emotional responses. The light 
images point to freedom, joy, health, 
and honor; the dark world is a back- 
ground for imprisonment, sorrow, 
disease, obsession, and shame. Captain 
Craig, the garrulous derelict, who has 
been rescued by a group of friends, all 
regular customers of the Chrysalis 
tavern, puts the case succinctly at the 
very end of his final lecture to his ben- 
efactors: 


There is no servitude so fraudulent 
As of a sun-shut mind; for tis the mind 
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That makes you craven or invincible, 
Diseased or puissant” (CP, p. 166). 


Though light in its various forms is 
to be discovered all through the Robin- 
son canon, there are other patterns of 
images which acquire importance. We 
must understand the frequent allusion 
to “house” (or “tower” or “castle”) and 
“enya if we hope to achieve a com- 


we appreciation of the narratives of 
obinson’s middle and late periods. 
“House” means for Robinson the form 
of a man’s material and worldly accom- 
plishment—in short, the desi of a 
successful life in terms of man’s limited 
and inadequate values. The unfeeling 
Matthias (in Matthias at the Door, 
1931), rich in reputation and worldl 
goods, is shocked at the real state of his 
house, which had appeared to be sound, 
even eminent: 


He must be the same man, 
For he was still Matthias. If he had built 
His life like a tall tower to see it fall, 
There were no failures in his masonry, 
Nor in the safe precision of his plan; 
He had built, with all his foresight and 
selection, 
On undivined and insecure foundations 
Deeper than all security and precaution 
Had whispered there was reason to ex- 
plore. 
He saw it lying about him, shafts and 
arches, 
And shattered walls, in fragments on the 
ground, 


And for no fault of his (CP, p. 1142). 


Roman Bartholow, just recovered 
from a long illness, cannot build a “new” 
house, because, in his preoccupation with 
himself, he has failed to retain his wife’s 
love and sympathy. It would be, as the 
wife Gabrielle remarks, a “queer new 
house” made of “timber out of trees 
that never grew” (CP, p. 757). Cavender 
(in Cavender’s House, 1929), who has 
murdered his wife, learns from her 
spirit that he must come to terms with 
the “dark house” in which he lives and 
discover, if he can, new possibilities for 
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it. Flax, the clergyman in Amaranth 
(1934), talks of his failure to find satis- 
fying the forms of the church: ‘“All I 
can tell you is, that when I found/M 
house was falling, I fled out of it’” (CP, 
P. 1388). Nightingale’s large and lonely 
ouse (in The Glory of the Nightin- 
gales, 1930) finally achieves “glory” 
when it is deeded to Malory as “A 
pleasant home for microbes” (CP, p. 
1069). 


Robinson's interest in the figure of 
the “garden” goes back to an early 
sonnet, “The Garden,”® which is almost 
a pure statement of Emersonian tran- 
scendentalism. In it the poet sees his life 
as a wild growth surrounded by a riot 
of weeds, and he is struck with disma 
and awe at the economy in the life 
process, in which “every leaf, miracul- 
ously signed,” has “Outrolled itself from 
Thought’s eternal seed” (CP, p. 87). 
The garden is the world, and the world 
rests ultimately upon spirit or God. In 
later works Robinson uses the garden 
image for the completed growth of the 
individual, for man’s mature nature, 
and the poet talks less about an origin 
in Thought. What is emphasized, in 
the secular versions of the image, is the 
importance of roots, the dependence of 
the present upon the past, and the _ 
of the most trivial action to influence 
the course of life. 


Avon’s Harvest (1921) is a perverse 
elaboration upon the basic garden figure. 
Avon’s harvest is hate, the enduring 
_ enmity of a former school acquaintance 
whom Avon has insulted. The situation is 
stated fully by this organic reference: 


“ 


. . and if you scent remorse, 

There may be growing such a flower as 
that 

In the unsightly garden where I planted, 

Not knowing the seed or what was com- 
ing of it” (CP, p. 551). 


The confused and tortured life in the 


‘In The Torrent, p. 30. 
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house of Roman Bartholow is attributed 
to: 


The weird existence of a tangled vine 
Too vaguely intertwisted and involved 
For sanguine gardeners . . . (CP, p. 856). 


But there is hope for Matthias in the 
bleak prospect which life holds for him 
since he does not know “that in his 
garden/There were some perilous seeds 
of sympathy” (CP, p. 1144). 

Another continuity of references of 
significance to Robinson is that involv- 
ing the “flame” and the “ashes.” The 
line of images had its beginnings also 
in an early poem, “The Story of the 
Ashes and the Flame,”* which suggests 
that “flame” is blind, shameless passion 
and the “ashes,” perhaps, the fruitless, 
sterile consequence (CP, p. 84). Old 
King Cole, cursed with worthless sons 
who will come to a “bad end,” advises 
a critical Tilbury Town: “There may 
be room for ruin yet,/And ashes for a 
wasted love. . .” (CP, p. 20). It is in the 
Arthurian narratives that we have a large 
development of the pattern. Merlin can- 
not forget the vision of Camelot set 
afire by the uncontrolled passions, hates, 
ambitions in Arthur’s world (CP, p. 
266). Lancelot describes in these strik. 
ing lines the tasteless life which he can- 
not escape: 


“God, what a rain of ashes falls on him 
Who sees the new and cannot leave the 
old!” (CP, p. 385) 


Guinevere pleads with the Lancelot who 
is returning her to Arthur for a “few 
crumbs of love” before these too become 
“a few last ashes on a fire” (CP, p- 419). 

Tristram has an even weightier reli- 
ance ae the system of figures, since 
the references to flame and fire convey 
much of the overpowering strength of 
the love between Tristram and Isolt of 
Ireland. This is evident in Isolt’s lament 
early in the narrative: “What have we 
done/So false or foul as to be burned 


‘In The Children, p. 40. 
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alive/. . .” (CP, p. 614). The lovers’ kiss 
is a “Blending in their catastrophe two 
fires/That made one fire” (CP, p. 616). 
Tristram’s eager anticipation of a re- 
union with his beloved is recorded in an 
ambitious design in color and heat. 
Very nearly the last thought which the 
dark Isolt has of Tristram identifies him 
“as a thunder-stricken tower of life/ 
Brought down by fire . . .” (CP, p. 
717). 

Flame or fire is the leading image in 
Robinson’s last verse narrative, King 
Jasper. It is the fire in the factory 
“chimneys” which sustains Jasper’s king- 
dom and creates his nation’s industrial 
strength. If we view this as a controlled 
flame, the “miracle” which the King’s 
wife, Honoria, says is the “landmark” 
of his power (CP, p. 1400), we have an 
uncontrolled flame too, one which means 
the downfall of Jasper and the death of 
his industrial society. The menace 


emerges from Jasper’s past, “the dark 


way behind him” (CP, p. 1419), because 
the King has been unscrupulous and 
ruthless in his rise to power. It is the 
“demon of ambition” (CP, p. 1425) 
which lives in the King which has 
created an implacable and merciless foe 
in young Hebron, the son of a former 
associate whom Jasper has betrayed. 
When catastrophe does come and when 
the chimneys begin to topple, neither 
the privileged exploiter nor the coldly 
righteous revolutionary is permitted to 
survive, since young Hebron has become 
dehumanized and brutalized by hate, by 
“his inflamed/Assurance of his power 
to serve the world/When he is doing his 
ruinous worst in it” (CP, p. 1451). The 
King’s son, young Jasper, calls the na- 
tion's industrial power the “dragon” 
—perhaps, because it is the monstrous 
creation of burning ambition, or because 
it is responsible for the reduction of 
man, making him more animal than 
man. Flame, though it assumes various 
forms in King Jasper—ambition at one 
time, hate at another, and lust finally— 
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becomes the general destructive element 
which puts an end to king and kingdom. 
It is young Jasper’s wife, Zoe, symbol of 
the human spirit, who alone survives 
the grand holocaust. 


A final pattern of references which 
Robinson used extensively and effec- 
tively in some of his long narratives is 
the “sea” imagery. We have a record of 
the poet’s fascination with the sea as 
early as 1910, in “Pasa Thalassa Thal- 
assa.””? Here, “the cold work of the sea” 
has accounted for the disappearance of 
“the sea-faring friend” who has been 
“Gone for a decade” (CP, p. 335). The 
sea seems to be in the poem an element 
vaguely hostile to man, indifferent to 
his identity, obliterating even his mem- 
ory. This foreshadows one of the func- 
tions of the sea figures in the later 
narratives Tristram (1927) and The 
Glory of the Nightingales (1930). 

The first image which meets our eyes 
in Tristram is that of “a blank ocean 
and the same white birds/Flying, and 
always flying, and still flying” (CP, p. 
595), and Isolt of Brittany feels the 
indifference to her of the unfathomable 
force of the sea, of even the white 
birds: 

Not one of them, 

For all their flying, she thought, had 

heard the name 

Of Tristram . . . (CP, p. 595). 


The concluding image in Tristram is of 
the sea too, and we discover the white 
Isolt once more watching the white 
birds. The birds still fly, but there is 
a change in Isolt: 


Alone, with her white face and her gray 
eyes, 

She watched them there till even her 
thoughts were white, 

And there was nothing alive but white 
birds flying, 

Flying, and always flying, and still flying, 

And the white sunlight flashing on the 
sea (CP, p. 729). 


"In The Town Down the River; A Book of 
Poems (New York, 1910), pp. 59-63. 
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Isolt has become identified with a scene 
which seemed before indifferent and 
unsympathetic, and that identification 
suggests, not the restless dissatisfaction 
which is the earlier emotion, but resig- 
nation and peace. 

The two sea images seem to be sym- 
bols of the continuum of life, of the 
inevitable course of an existence which 
is unchanged by human will or human 
aspiration. Moreover, the sea, in its 
ceaseless movement, tends to mirror the 
emotional condition of the actors of the 
drama. To a Tristram, tortured by the 
prospect of the loss of Isolt of Ireland 
to his uncle, King Mark, the sea is 

the changeless moan below 

Of an insensate ocean on those rocks 

Whereon he had a mind to throw him- 
self (CP, p. 608), 


but realization of a happier fate comes 
over him in 
; a bright summer sea 
That like a field of heaving steel and 
silver 
Flashed there below him, . 
690). 


Here the sea provides a sympathetic 
background, but it retains its mystery 
and its distance too, and with these the 
promise that life has more than love and 
joy. 

While the sea torments, then delights 
Tristram, and while it educates “that 
other Isolt” (CP, p. 695), it baffles 
Mark. He witnesses the shocking con- 
sequence of the concluding action of 
Tristram, the dead bodies of the lovers 
and the helpless form of their murderer, 
pleading for royal approval, and he feels 
the strangeness of the scene, filled with 
“unreal creatures of the sea/Thrown 
ashore dead by storms” (CP, p. 720). The 
sea has no answer for the king who 
turns and gazes into it. Mark is not 
graced with the ultimate perception of 
the Robinson hero, as is Isolt of Brit- 
tany. His lot is peace, at last, but accom- 
panied by no understanding of the 
completed drama. 


. + (CP, p. 
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The Glory of the Nightingales is an- 
other impressive demonstration of facility 
in handling sea images. The sea for the 
successful Nightingale is originally an 
indispensable part of the background for 
his new home, “his impressive mansion” 
(CP, p. 1015). But Nightingale’s belated 
vision reduces sadly this monument to 
his vanity: “Now he had sea and mansion, 
/And having them had nothing” (CP, 
p- 1015). Malory, who has come back 
to the town of Sharon to pay his respects 
at his wife’s grave and to go on to kill 
Nightingale, can see the ocean only as 
death. It is comforting to him to exist 
in a world now so direct, so purposeful, 
and so limited. 

The discovery of a dying and penitent 
Nightingale wrecks Malory’s rigid de- 
p Malory hesitates, and the turning 
o 


his purpose is reflected in a new 
meaning for the moving sea, a stirring 
of new possibilities: 


Those flashing waves were life; they 
were not death, 
Or sleep. The power that made them 
flash was power, 
It was not nothing. It was like a wish 
To live, and an awakening wish to serve 
(CP, p. 1060). 


It is the sea, also, which conveys to us 
the in Malory’s mind to 
accept Nightingale’s proposal to begin 
a career of medical service. There is 
in this reference something of the new 
humility which Malory is acquiring: 
. . . they were not his waves. 
Yet surely they were flashing with a 
language 
That was important and inevitable; 
There were too many of them to be 
dismissed 
By one whose life was only a little more 
Of time than one of theirs (CP, p. 1065). 


Malory heeds Nightingale’s call to help 
the “unhappy millions” (CP, p. 1068) 
of the afflicted and accepts the gift of 
the mansion as a hospital and a research 
center. Malory’s awakened sympathy is 
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recorded most fully in his reaction to 


One of Robinson’s important claims 
the waves, as he comes finally to identif 


to being a modern poet rests upon his 


3 


them with “toiling, weary people” (CP, 
p- 1071), and his resolve now is to work 
against pain with only “the lonely joy 
of being alive/In a good servitude, . . .” 
(CP, p. 1069). 

The sea references in The Glory of 
the Nightingale serve much the same 
purpose that they do in Tristram. They 
are used to mirror the emotional state of 
the characters and to suggest that life 
has an inevitable movement and a grand 
scope extending far beyond the restricted 
vision and limited aspiration of the in- 
dividual. In general, the sea image in 
Robinson’s hands is a tool of rare 
flexibility, employed with great skill to 
indicate subtle shifts in attitude and 
dramatic tone. It manages to retain 
great emotional power too, despite the 
delicacy in gradation and shading. 

There are other image patterns, though 
their use is more local and restricted. 
We can cite, indeed, the abundant an- 
imal images in Tristram (suggesting 

assion more ignoble than that indicated 
™ the “flame”’), the drums in The Man 
Who Died Twice (at first announcing 
death, then life), and the doors in Mat- 
thias at the Door and in Cavender’s 
House (really part of the “house” figure 
and used to represent new possibilities 


imagery. What is modern is his em- 
phasis: the tendency to organize the 
references into systems, the ability to use 
the image at se ype a sense of dis- 
crimination and nuance, and the in- 
corporation of the — into a poetic 
idiom which is essentially personal and 
emotional, not general and intellectual. 
And this emphasis is Robinson’s, even 
before the work of Eliot and Pound. It 
is Yeats who is Robinson’s real con- 
temporary and who shares his concern 
for the flexible figure, though to a degree 
which is far more intense. Both were 
alike in being forced to sever strong 
ties with nineteenth century verse and 
in relying partly upon a fresh approach 
to the image to effect the break. The 
liberation from earlier precedents went 
farther in Yeats, it is true, since Robin- 
son never permitted an object, a picture, 
or a form, natural or synthetic, to carry 
the whole burden of a poem, as it does 
in many early Yeats pieces. In short, 
Robinson’s image, for all its precision 
and effectiveness, seldom approaches the 
formal symbol, full-bodied, sufficient, 
and pregnant with multiple meanings. 
Robinson was always too conscious of 
values which were dramatic and moral. 
With him the image remained a con- 


nega device, to be used with original- 
ity and resourcefulness to reinforce 
other, more basic poetic techniques. 


ai and new discoveries for characters con- 
fined by “houses”). 
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William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound: 
Two Examples of Open Poetry 


Giauco CAMBON 


There have recently been furious 
gestures of impatience in the realm of 
American letters. The Beats have thrown 
stones of anger into the pond of aca- 
demic poetry, and Karl Shapiro has 
wrested the cosmological churn from 
the hands of that Japanese goddess, So- 
shu, to stir the stagnating waters. Eliot 
and Pound, among others, have been 
made responsible for the Alexandrianism 
that increasingly has been setting the 
tone in current American verse, as if 
every age didn’t have its own brand 
of fashionable mannerism, no matter 
how genuine the models. Although 
noiseless artists like Anthony Hecht, 
W. D. Snodgrass, Richard Wilbur, W. 
S. Merwin and Theodore Roethke have 
been able to develop their gift to a 


convincing point within the “Alexan- 
drian” tradition of our time and fiery 
Robert Lowell has lately proved able 
to write the very poems the Beats 
would like to, even a sketchy clarifi- 
cation might help with regard to the 


charges that have been 
rought against one “Founding Father” 
of modern English verse: Ezra Pound. 

British critic Graham Hough, after 
some lip service to Pound’s accomplish- 
ments, relegates him to a provisional 
freak gallery of literary history, and 
Shapiro writes him off as a dubious 
esoteric cultist who perverted poetry 
and concurred with other pundits of his 
league in making life hard for unliterary, 
unsophisticated, true-blue American poet 


Visiting Lecturer at the University of Michi- 
gan, Professor Cambon teaches American, 
Italian, and Comparative Literature. His Ph.D. 
is from Pavia University, Italy, and be has been 
widely published both in bis native Italy and 
in this country. 


William Carlos Williams. The facts are 
a bit different, and if the political 
mythomania of Uncle Ez does remain 
a stumbling block, his lifelong friend- 
ship with Williams is on record, as well 
as his selfless conduct towards many a 
fellow artist on both sides of the ocean. 
What is more important, far from being 
segregated in a dead end of twentieth- 
century literature, with no lifeblood to 
bequeath to any posterity, Ezra Pound’s 
poetical work has been claimed by 
Charles Olson, along with William 
Carlos Williams’, as the strongest 
example of verse” or “com- 
position by field,” from which some of 
the most promising young poets of 
this country, like Denise Levertov, 
Robert Creeley and Robert Duncan, 
are drawing direct stimulation. 

Perhaps it will not be to Thrones and 
Paterson Book V—Pound’s and Williams’ 
latest works, respectively—that we turn 
for unassailable evidence of their best 
powers, remarkable as these recent con- 
tributions are in their uncompromising 
artistic honesty. The only thing to do 
would be to read all of Paterson as a 
counterpoint to all of the Cantos to 
date, and maybe all of the Selected 
Poems of the Rutherford doctor as 
an antiphon to Personae; but in the 
short time allotted here, even a local 
sampling from the two impressive bodies 
of unconventional verse will serve to 
throw some light on their vital affinity. 
In St. Francis Einstein of the Daffodils 
Williams relies on the theorist of rela- 
tivity to take his leave of historical ab- 
solutes as embodied in the literary notion 
of classical beauty: 


O Samos, Samos 
dead and buried. Lesbia 
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a black cat in the freshturned 
garden. All dead. 

All flesh they sung 

is rotten 

Sing of it no longer— 


Therefore, even if the poem opens with 
an implicit mage of America, the new 
land rising from the joyous “Venusre- 
membering wavelets” for the arriving 
voyager, to Aphrodite risen from an- 
other sea, it will move towards an ut- 
terly un-Hellenizing statement in the 
aesthetic acceptance of the quotidian, the 
real, the contemporary; the old negro in 
the chickenyard, burying poisone fish- 
heads for marauding cats, will inhabit 
this shabby, bare world, yet not so bare 
that blossoming pear trees and peach 
trees can refuse to brighten it, as an airy 
reward for the rugged realist. 

Pound instead defines his whole work 
in Canto VII as a quest for the lost 
beauty and an attempt to resurrect and 
perpetuate the Hellenic voice: 


And the old voice lifts itself weaving 
an endless sentence. 

We also made ghostly visits, and the 
stair 

That knew us, found us again on the 
turn of it, 

Knocking at empty rooms, seeking for 
buried beauty; 


which is a far cry from digging up poi- 
soned fish-heads. For Pound, literature is 
a suitable dimension, not a dead husk to 
be cast off; and the sea is forever Venus- 
bearing, not just “Venusremembering”: 


And the wave runs in the 


“Eleanor, Kai ” 
And poor old Homer blind, blind 
as a bat, 
Ear, ear for the sea-surge, murmur of old 
men’s voices: 
“Let her go back to the ships, 
Back among Grecian faces, lest evil come 
on our own, 
Evil and further evil, and a curse cursed 
on our children, 
Moves, yes she moves like a goddess 
And has the face of a god 
and the voice of Schoeney’s daughters, 


And doom goes with her in walking, 

Let her go back to the ships, 
back among Grecian voices.” 

And by the beach—run, Tyro, 
Twisted arms of the sea-god, 

Lithe sinews of water, gripping her, 
cross-hold, 

And the blue-gray glass of the wave 
tents them, 

Glare azure of water, close cover. 

Quiet sun-tawny sand-stretch, 

The gulls broad out their wings, . . . 


But for the savage energy of diction, well 
inaugurated by the initial gesture of im- 
patient love in this Vorticist Canto II: 
Hang it all, Robert Browning, 
there can be but the one “Sordello.” 
But Sordello, and my Sordello? 
Lo Sordels si fo di Mantovana.. . 


one might conceivably suspect Pound of 
— out a clever literary pastiche. 
Actually the whirl of transitions from 
Browning to his fabled Sordello, then to 
Japanese mythology, and from the 
churned Eastern sea (a concrete image 
of the vortex or multiple ideogram in 
action that generates the whole poem) 
to Helen of Troy as punned upon by 
Aeschylus in Line 689 of Agememnon 
(but not without a montage of medieval 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, much-desired 
queen), then logically from here to a 
vivid glimpse of Homer himself, and to 
his freely recast song in Iliad, Book III, 
where the Trojan elders try to exorcise 
the fatal beauty of Helen from their 
city, only to be submerged in the “end- 
less sentence” of the Canto by a few re- 
enacted Ovidian Metamorphoses of the 
marine kind,—this. whirlpool of restless 
references is “the old voice that lifts 
itself.” 

And the “old voice” is so are ap- 
propriated by Pound, with his unfailing 
“ear for the sea-surge,” that we do not 
mind the qualitative progression from 
episode to episode, from language to 
language, so vehemently decried b 
Winters. After all, it is the poet himself 
who establishes his range, by widening 
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circles; his argument is, from the start, 
the whole drama of human civilization, 
and in such context Homer, Aeschylus, 
Ovid, Sordello and Browning will be 
contemporaries, juxtaposable “masks” or 
voices. All history is contemporary and 
present to the searching consciousness of 
the poet. When he plunges into the sea 
of time, as he does here, there is no tell- 
ing where he will stop. The whole Canto, 
after retelling in Pound’s pictorial idiom 
the Dionysian miracle befallen to Acoetes 
at sea, dwells on a last ecstatic “And...” 
without sequel, as a limiting-unlimited 
horizon line of the poetical utterance. 
Rather than the pastness of the past, 
Pound grasps its presentness, and thereby 
converts the dimension of time into an 
ideal space, which is created by the de- 
veloping “endless sentence” of his poem, 
circularly; and the alternations of Eng- 
lish, Provengal or Italian, and classical 
Greek, as here, make for subtle effects 
of tonal perspective within that expand- 


ing me Pound’s doctrine of the image 


and, later, of the ideogram, are of a piece 
with this spatial simultaneity of vision. 
Between anger and love, as in the Usura 
Canto and in the Pisan Cantos, this is 
his way of recovering or, better, pre- 
serving the valuable past. 


But then, despite the anti-literary 
— and the consequent avoidance of 
earned quotes, a similar principle works 
in Williams’ simpler, occasionally cruder, 
and always fresh verse. One might profit- 
ably document this from Paterson’s 
“avalanche” beginning, yet the conclud- 
ing stanza of the poem which prompted 
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our random comments serves very well 
to illustrate a relevant point: 
Spring days 
swift and mutable 
winds blowing four ways 
hot and cold 
shaking the flowers— 
Now the northeast wind 
moving in fogs leaves the grass 
cold and dripping. The night 
is dark. But in the night 
the southeast wind approaches. 
The owner of the orchard 
lies in bed 
with open windows 
and throws off his covers 
one by one 


Repudiating “literature” for the con- 
creteness of immediate reality, Williams 
reaches a position of utter openness, ob- 
jectively expressed in the stance of the 
watchful gardener who bares his bed- 
room and himself to the inroads of the 
spring wind. He, and his house, are 
obviously not a Leibnizian monad of the 
“windowless and doorless” type. In his 
complete receptivity, he has an ear for 
the mutable winds just as Pound-Homer 
for the sea-surge peopled with mythic 
phantoms—both elements having a fiber- 
ating quality about them. Pound’s Canto 
prolongs itself beyond its typographic 
ending by dotting the space after the 
and, Williams’ poem by refusing the full- 
stop sign and letting us dwell on that 
image of ever-alert readiness for the un- 
ceasing advent of the open world. Wil- 
liams’ primitivism and Pound’s sophisti- 
cation create a breathable space for the 
imagination. 
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“Prothalamion,” “Ulysses,” and Intention 
in Poetry 


Jay L. 


Intention in poetry is puzzling to stu- 
dents. Undoubtedly bewilderment arises 
partly from the still unresolved critical 
controversy over the issue—an issue de- 
fined some fifteen years ago in Wimsatt 
and Beardley’s essay, “The Intentional 
Fallacy,” and argued as recently as Joan 
Bennett’s Warton Lecture on “Poetry 
and Interpretation.”* Without adding 
fuel to the flames, or pretending seriously 
to allay them, I wish to explore two 
poems that may clarify for the student 
some useful criteria. To distinguish from 
“the author’s intention” (the plan or 
design in the author’s mind), I shall use 
as a basic critical term “the poem’s in- 
tention,” that is, what the poem sets out 
to do; and the extent to which the poem 
fulfills its aims (quite apart from what 
the author may believe or wish us to 
believe) will determine the success or 
failure of the work. 


1. 


Spenser’s “Prothalamion” provides the 
first example. Though less tena than 
“Epithalamion,” it still finds a place in 
many anthologies; and for the kind of 
problem it sets before the critical reader, 
it is among the most useful of “teaching” 
poems. (For this reason one regrets its 


“The Intentional Fallacy” first appeared in 
the Sewanee Review, LIV (Summer 1946), and 
was reprinted in W. K. Wimsatt, The Verbal 
Icon (University of Kentucky Press, 1954); 
Miss Bennett’s lecture was read 12 November 
1958 and appears in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 1958 (Oxford University Press, 1959). 


Assistant Professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, Mr. Halio has published articles 
on Shakespeare’s plays in MLN and Shake- 
speare Quarterly, 


exclusion from the new edition of Brooks 
and Warren’s Understanding Poetry.) 
Because of its occasional nature, the 
poem may properly be said to begin with 
the full title of the original edition, rather 
than the form shortened in most modern 
editions (and thus left to the instructor 
to reconstruct by way of explanation): 
“Prothalamion Or A Spovsall Verse made 
by Edm. Spenser. In Honovr Of The 
Dovble mariage of the two Honorable 
& vertuous Ladies, the Ladie Elizabeth 
and the Ladie Katherine Somerset, 
Daughters to the Right Honourable the 
Earle of Worcester and espoused to the 
two worthie Gentlemen M. Henry Gil- 
ford, and M. William Peter Esquyers.” 
The date given is 1596. The first stanza 
at once focuses upon the crux of inter- 
pretation: is the poem chiefly about the 
speaker (the “I” of line 5), or about the 
event that the title announces and lines 
15-17 introduce? The speaker describes 
himself as afflicted by 
sullein care 
Through discontent of my long fruit- 
lesse stay 

In Princes Court, and orang vayne 

Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes. . . . 


To ease his pain, he has walked forth 
“Along the shoare of silver streaming 
Themmes.” The weather, described in 
the opening lines, reflects his inner ten- 
sion: 
Calme was the day, and through the 
trembling ayre, 
Sweete breathing Zephyrus did softly 
la 
ai ate spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans beames, which then did 
glyster fayre. 
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Whether or not we take “Hot Titan” as 
a symbol of the king or prince, conven- 
tionally rendered by the sun image, is 
unimportant; though the symbol rein- 
forces the main sense, it is not needed to 
make the passage intelligible. From line 
11 through the next several stanzas the 
speaker seems almost exclusively oc- 
cupied with the scene that unfolds be- 
fore him—the flowers, the nymphs, the 
rivers Lee and Thames, and pre-emi- 
nently the swans (or brides) as they 
proceed down the rivers. Until stanza 
VIII, the personal pronoun appears only 
in stanzas II and III (and then not ob- 
trusively) and in the refrain. The white- 
ness of Jove and Leda is made to 
suffer by comparison with the white- 
ness of the swans (lines 42-45)—a con- 
ceit which, at another level of interpre- 
tation, may be an indirect slur upon 
monarchs (“Yet not so white as these, 
nor nothing neare”); but in context the 
point is to emphasize through hyperbole 
the purity of the swans. By the pun 
Somers-heat—Somerset in stanza IV, the 
speaker reminds us of the literal situation 
his little allegory conveys. Stanza V does 
not recall the original situation of stanza 
I, and in stanza VI we cannot force an- 
other pun Sonne—sun at line 97, though 
the sinister mention of “foes” at line 105 
again reflects the speaker’s own discon- 
tent. Aside from these hints—and they 
are hardly more than hints—the poem 
appears from line 11 onwards to be 
nothing more or less than an exquisite 
occasional piece on the wedding of the 
two ladies; that is, until we come to 
stanza VIII and the arrival of the proces- 
sion in London. 


Though the autobiographical allusions 
of lines 128-31 are almost too direct to 
pass over, a knowledge of Spenser’s per- 
sonal history is still not essential to the 
main point; the speaker himself apolo- 
gizes for a personal intrusion at the end 
of a second autobiographical passage 
(lines 137-43): 
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Next whereunto there standes a stately 
place, 


Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly 


race 

of that great Lord, which therein wont 
to dwell, 

Whose want too well, now feeles my 
freendless case: 

But Ah here fits not well 

Olde woes but ioyes to tell 

Against the bridale daye, which is not 
long. . . . 


We are thus made to return to the situa- 
tion of lines 1-10, but the speaker has 
excused himself for invoking that theme 
and ostensibly wishes to continue cele- 
brating the marriage procession. The be- 
ginning of stanza IX, however, shows 
that he is unable to do so, or rather that 
he will try to advance both of his themes 
at once: 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble 

Peer, 
Great Englands glory and the Worlds 


wide wonder. ... 


The conjunction yet and the adverb 
now directly connect what follows with 
lines 137-143, and the burst of grand 
rhetoric in this eulogistic stanza provides 
the emotional climax of the poem. But 
should it? If the poem’s intention has 
been to celebrate the nuptials of the 
Ladies Elizabeth and Katherine Somerset, 
the emotional highpoint should come in 
the last stanza (stanza X), where the two 
knights receive “those two faire Brides, 
their Loves delight,” whose progress we 
have been following in great detail from 
stanza III. On the other hand, if the 
poem’s intention has really concerned 
the frustrated hopes for patronage des- 
cribed in Stanza I, then the emotional 
climax is well-placed but we are forced 
into the identification of speaker-author 
that we should usually want to avoid, 
and the situation in stanzas II-VII be- 
comes a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. Either way, the poem fails 
because of this inherent lack of unity. 
When we turn to an historical and 
biographical account of the poem, we 
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find that the same divided intention on 
the part of the poet is quite likely. Dur- 
ing the winter 1595-1596, Spenser was 
in London to supervise another printin 

of The Faerie Queene, Books I-III, wit 

the new addition of Books IV-VI. At 
the same time, he may have tried to win 
some favor at court (note the general 
dedication of his masterpiece to Eliza- 
beth herself). Edward Somerset, earl of 
Worcester, was a favorite of the Queen, 
famous and influential, and the poem 
commemorating his daughters’ marriage 
was doubtless calculated to do the author 
material good. This part of Spenser’s 
intention 1s clear enough. The association 
with Robert Devereaux, earl of Essex, 
can also be explained. As early as 1590 
Spenser had sought his patronage when 
he addressed to the earl the second dedi- 
catory sonnet to The Faerie Queene, and 
thereby perhaps embarrassing such old 
friends at court as Sir Walter Raleigh 
(who placed eighth among the original 
ten sonnets).? Essex, again, may be the 
Artegall of Book V of the epic, and pos- 
sibly Sir Calidore of Book VI.* What 
kind of favor Spenser actually sought 
we do not know, but in that age of pa- 
tronage the nondramatic gp main hope 
was for royal or noble endorsement. 
That “Prothalamion” does make a bid 
for recognition from Essex is unmistak- 
able from the implied comparison (lines 
137-140) to Spenser’s former patron, the 
earl of Leicester, who had died in 1588. 
Conveniently for the poet, Essex and 
Worcester were good friends, and the 
marriages in fact took place at Essex 
House (formerly Leicester House). 
Given this situation, Spenser could not 
but include Essex in his poem; and if he 
made him too conspicuous there, he 
could count on the close friendship be- 


*See Alexander C. Judson, The Life of Ed- 
mund Spenser (Baltimore, 1945), p. 142. 


"See Judson, pp. 181, 183, and note: 


ser’s] expectations, for himself as well as 
England, were doubtless fixing themselves on 


the knightly young person of Essex.” 
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tween the lords to forestall any criticism 
against a shared tribute—however much 
he may have overlooked what was hap- 
pening to his poem as a unified work of 
art. 


2. 


Tennyson’s “Ulysses” presents a sub- 
tler case. Here the divided intention acts 
not to impede the poem, but to make it 
a more complex, a truer whole. The ap- 
parent theme is the endless quest for ex- 
perience—most directly stated in lines 
6-7: 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees. 


But if the intention of the poem is to 
affirm a certain kind of heroism mo 
sented in these lines, it is also to include 
a strong undercurrent of regret—a sense 
of loss as well as gain—which is not made 
explicit until almost the very end: 


Tho’ much is taken, much abides. .. . 


The pervasive elegiac tone as much 
as anything accounts for this undercur- 
rent of regret. The very first lines are 
negative in attitude: 

It little profits that an idle king 

By this still hearth, among these barren 

crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and 

dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and 

know not me. 


The alternative to this situation is not 
an unqualified good. After the firm re- 
solve to “drink life to the lees,” the ac- 
count of Ulysses’ past experience as sailor 
and soldier ends with an equally strong 
“yet”: through the arch of experience 
gleams 

that untravel’d world whose margin 

fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


The next lines develop the paradox: rest 
cannot satisfy, but neither can constant 
movement; the latter gains its appeal 
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only by comparison. The first section 
of the poem ends with what, in the per- 
spective achieved so far, amounts to a 
counsel of despair (made the more des- 
pairing by its echo from Paradise Lost, 
Il, 145-151): 
vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard 
myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought. 


The important part of these lines is, 
of course, the simile of the sinking star, 
which in its context is ambiguous. The 
simile may attach to either the subject 
(Ulysses) or the object (knowledge)— 
or more probably to both (the image is 
again taken up in lines 59-61). The point 
is that quite apart from irrelevant con- 
siderations of beauty, a sinking star is 
hardly a cheerful, but a saddening pros- 
pect. As much is true of the Telemachus 
passage. It is, perhaps, a noble abdication 
Ulysses makes, but it is strongly inter- 
fused with a sense of the father’s aliena- 
tion from his son: 


He works his work, I mine. 


Finally, the prospect of another and 
probably last voyage that Ulysses 
presents to his mariners is, in explicit 
contrast to their previous adventures, 
described in somber colors and a return 
to the negative rhetoric with which the 
poem began: 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her 
sail; 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. 


Death closes all; but something ere the 
end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be 
done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the 
rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon 
climbs; the deep 
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Moans round with many voices. Come, 
my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


The emphasis in the lines skipped over 
is upon the old age of the seafarers, the 
imminence of death, the sense of a past 
strength and glory “made weak by time 
and fate.” By the time, then, that we 
arrive at the concluding avowal, “To 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 
the heavy weight of qualification else- 
where in the poem presses down enor- 
mously. Some of the ways in which this 
quelificeion has been brought to bear 
have been pointed out—for example, 
through the functioning of imagery, 
tone, allusion, counterstatement—and the 
careful reader may discover other ways. 
But all of this works not to destroy 
unity in the poem, as in “Prothalamion,” 
but to give unity of another kind. One 
might even go so far as to say that with- 
out this awareness of mixed good, the 
poem would lose much of its conviction, 
and degenerate into sentimentality or 
bombast. 


Again a biographical approach con- 
firms the interpretation but neither 
modifies it nor adds anything material. 
Tennyson was profoundly affected by 
the death of Arthur Hallam, and “Ulys- 
ses” was composed a few weeks ad 
news reached him (October 1833). In 
Memoriam is only a longer (though in 
some ways more complex) working out 
of the same theme. Of the two poems, 
Tennyson himself said: “There is more 
about myself in ‘Ulysses’ which was 
written under the sense of loss and all 
that had gone by, but that still life must 
be fought out to the end. It was more 
written with the feeling of his loss upon 
me than many of the poems in ‘In Mem- 
oriam.’”’* Tennyson’s facility in the use 


of 
Tennyson,” Nineteenth Century, XXXIIl 
(1893), 182, and often quoted; e.g., in W. B. 
Stanford, The Ulysses Theme (Oxford, 1954), 
p- 274. 


‘Cited by Sir James Knowles, “A 
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of a persona in his poetry, early and late, 
is well known; in the present connection 
one might well compare “Tithonus.” 
Everything points to the poet’s own very 
divided feelings on the subject of the 
yee for experience (compare also “The 

ady of Shalott” and “The Palace of 
Art,” written before Hallam’s death); 
but no existing note—biographical or 
otherwise—on the poet’s intention seems 
essential for us to interpret correctly 
the poem’s intention. 


3. 


The examples of “Prothalamion” and 
“Ulysses” do not, of course, illustrate 
every kind of problem that intention in 
poetry may raise. Entirely ignored, for 
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instance, is the whole vexing problem of 
the author’s right to make judgments 
upon the success or failure of his work 
in line with what he himself states to be 
its design. Here, I have simply tried to 
demonstrate how a student may discern 
the intention of the poem itself and, if 
he chooses, how he may use historical 
and biographical material as a check up- 
on interpretation. Naturally, this may 
have some further bearing upon teaching 
techniques; for how many of us have not 
approached a | age with a fund of in- 
formation ready to use as a means of 
entry into interpretation rather than as 
a measure of accuracy? Not that such 
entry should be forbidden, but as critics 
we should all be aware of what we are 
about while we are about it. 


The Poet and His New Patron 


Donatp HEIney 


The making of literature does not al- 
ways Py in classic Athens as in the 


United States. But writers go on writ- 
ing, and someone must make up the 
difference. Some form of patronage has 
existed in virtually every culture that 
has produced a literature. The Athenian 
polis and Lorenzo the Magnificent were 
good patrons, on the whole, and Alfonso 
d’Este and the Soviet state bad ones (the 
first had Tasso shut up in a madhouse 
and the second liquidated Pilnyak, to 
name only one instance of its ingrati- 
tude). As for the writers themselves, 
they seem to have complained equally of 
the Lorenzos and the Alfonsos. There is 
something about patronage itself, as 
necessary as it is, that rankles them. It 
is hard to imagine a form of patronage 
which would satisfy them. A dacha in 


Donald Heiney teaches in the English de- 
partment of the University of Utah, and is also 
a creative writer whose stories appear frequent- 
ly in national magazines. 


in the country with a typewriter and 
free groceries for all, with no strings 
attached? But surely not for the pseudo- 
artists. Who is to decide who is the true 
artist and who is the fake? A ministry 
of culture to investigate claims? But this 
is to deliver the artist into the hands of 
the politicians and the bureaucrats. A 
committee formed of the artists them- 
selves? But cabals of artists can be worse 
than the politicians—and besides, does 
not the money come from the politicians 
in the end? Who will appoint the com- 
mittee? Apparently the problem is in- 
soluble. Yet ss goes on; only 
rarely have writers of quality and origi- 
nality been able to support themselves 
on a purely commercial basis. One 
would think that the making of diction- 
aries would be a fairly lucrative enter- 
prise, but Dr. Johnson did not find it 
so, and his famous letter to Chesterfield 
marks the end of an era in writer-patron 
relations. It does not, however, mark the 
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end of patronage. By the nineteenth 
century the most common form of sub- 
sidy for the creative writer was the 
editorial chair: Poe, Whitman, Howells, 
and countless others in Europe as well 
as in America lived through this arrange- 
ment, which still today continues to sup- 
port a few writers like Stephen Spender. 
As poetry has declined in popularity 
with the mass reading public new de- 
vices are constantly me Hs Robinson was 
given a small government sinecure by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Eliot found a snug 
position in a publishing house, and Rex- 
roth reads poetry to jazz in night clubs. 
Few of these expedients have been satis- 
factory in the Jong run, for the reason 
that no form of patronage has succeeded 
in surmounting the human problems in- 
herent in the situation: the payment 
of large sums of money on one hand for 
the surrender of something extremely 
personal on the other. It is no accident 
that poets who are well paid have often 
felt “prostituted.” 
* 


In the late thirties a new system for 
the subsidy of the literary artist began 
to emerge, a system which at first was 
not recognizable as a form of patronage. 
By 1950, however, the pattern was un- 
mistakable: in the last ten years there is 
scarcely an American poet of ee 
who has not received some kind of fi- 
nancial — from colleges and uni- 
versities. The “poet in residence” has 
become a familiar figure on American 
campuses, and writers’ workshops, con- 
ferences, and creative writing programs 
prone in all directions. Not only 

ve the universities assumed the respon- 
sibility of supporting the poets, but they 
have also taken over the task of recruit- 
ing and training them; the Ff a poet 
of the fifties is a graduate of a creative 
writing program just as the typical poet 
of the twenties was a denizen of Green- 
wich Village. Even the older generation 
has been attracted by the glitter; Frost 
and Sandburg are touring the cam- 
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pus lecture circuit as enthusiastically as 
their predecessors of fifty years ago trod 
the byways for Chautauqua. Small col- 
lege towns like Iowa City have become 
havens for poets and avant-garde writ- 
ers, and institutions of the stature of 
Columbia and Stanford grant advanced 
degrees for creative writing theses— 
which in turn qualify their holders to 
become creative writing teachers and 
train others to become creative writers. 
Greenwich Village is no longer the 
capital of American avant-garde writing, 
and the editorial chair is passé; no poet 
would take over the headaches of editing 
the Atlantic Monthly when he can earn 
several thousands dollars a year by lec- 
turing two or three times a week on a 
college campus. 


As patrons go the American universi 
seems at first glance a particularly felici- 
tous one. It has not yet put any writers 
to death, and if it has not always paid 
well at least it has had a high regard for 
true creativity and By a 
happy coincidence, the tradition of 
academic freedom is not very different 
from the tradition of the independence 
of the artist. Poets subsidized by univer- 
sities are not asked their politics, nor 
are they requested to write occasional 
poems in praise of the Board of Regents, 
the chairman of the English department, 
or the beauties of the Student Union 
building. On the whole it is an improve- 
ment over the Sun King. The univer- 
sities even finance literary quarterlies for 
publishing experimental poetry which 
in a completely commercial publishing 
system would probably never see print. 
There is a curiously unreal quality about 
the whole arrangement, especially in the 
case of a state university where the 
money involved eventually comes from 
public funds. The average state legisla- 
ture, left to itself, would hardly = 
priate several hundred dollars to bring 
Allen Tate or Richard Eberhart to the 
state to speak to small audiences of 
poetry enthusiasts. But when the item 
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is buried in a large university appropria- 
tion, perhaps concealed in an unitemized 
English department budget, no one 
notices. Besides there is the principle of 
academic freedom, through which the 
universities have traditionally claimed 
the right to expend their appropriations 
in detail as they see fit, without the ear- 
marking of individual items. So the poli- 
ticians have at last become the unwitting 
patrons of the poets, and corn-belt farm- 
ers pay taxes so that Paul Engle and R. 
V. Cassell may create. The situation is so 
idyllic that one wonders, perhaps a little 

eevishly, if the writers are not having 


"it too good. 


Naturally we want them to have it 
good. It is a romantic fallacy to equate 
overty and virtue, in poets or in any- 
ody else, and there is no theoretical rea- 
son why a writer who finds himself in 
tranquil surroundings on a college cam- 
pus, with plenty of free time, cannot 
go on writing, and writing well. A 
society ought to support its artists and 
support them well, and the university 
is as well equipped as any other institu- 
tion in society to carry out this func- 
tion. If it is not as rich as the average 
Renaissance monarch it is at least more 
tolerant, being more impersonal. The 
danger is not really that writers will have 
it too good, but that they will unwit- 
tingly pay a higher price than they ex- 

cted for this manna which seems to 
we fallen upon them from out of 
heaven. There are always conditions 
attacher, tactly or specifically, when 
something of value is proferred by an 
institution. One of the implicit condi- 
tions to the new patronage is that the 
poet should move to the campus. Better 
than a drafty castle, erhaps, and surely 
better than a garret. But the place a poet 
lives is eventually what he must write 
about; literature comes out of experience, 
whether it be the active experience of 
a Goethe or the internal experience of 
a Proust or Valéry. The experience of 
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academic life is of course a perfectly 
valid subject for literature. It happens 
that a great novel or poem has never 
been written out of this material—there 
are good ones, like Mary McCarthy’s 
The Groves of Academe or Shapiro’s 
“University,” but no great ones—still 
there is no reason why there should not 
be. The danger is that poets, all having 
the same experience, will be caught in a 
monotonous repetition of subject-matter. 
A similar thing happened to the court 

oets from the middle ages to the late 
patronized by the nobility 
and rather condescendingly included in 
the life of the court, they went on writ- 
ing for five hundred years about a chiv- 
alric tradition in which they did not 
really believe, because in the environment 
in which they lived there was nothing 
else interesting to write about. From the 
Chanson de Roland and the Minnesingers 
the tradition went on imitating itself 
until at last it degenerated into the roco- 
co of Boiardo and the elegant farce of 
Ariosto. Preciosity is really literature 
which, lacking any deeply felt experi- 
ence to write about, turns to imitating 
itself. Naturally the creative writer does 
not intend to become precious when he 
moves to the campus; he intends to re- 
main his robust creative self, a kind of 
a spy in the enemy camp, sharpening 
his barbs of satire in secret, But mean- 
while his environment has been changed, 
and with it his experience. The critical 
mind often thrives in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the campus, but the poetic 
mind lives on concrete sensation, on felt 
emotion. In the end the academic writer 
may find he has nothing to write about 
but the ennui of the creative writer 
stifling in an academic community. It is 
no good for him to grow a beard, amble 
about in soiled corduroys, and cultivate 
a kind of studied impudence. He is still 
taking the Regent’s shilling, and before 
he knows it he will have turned into a 
professor. 
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THE POET AND HIS NEW PATRON 


There is nothing woey with bein 
a per nl I am a professor myself, 
and professors are necessary, perhaps, 
to explain to the writers what it is they 
are trying to say. But it is not the 
same thing as being a writer or a poet. 
Not only do poets and professors move 
in different intellectual atmospheres but 
they speak different languages, and this 
is as it should be. In fact one can go 
farther and assert that, while all pro- 
fessors speak the same language, each 
poet speaks a language of his own. This 
strikes us in the 

merican stream of writing that ex- 
tends from Whitman through Twain 
to Sandburg, Hemingway, and Cum- 
mings, a movement that may be 
roughly termed American naturalism. 
These writers resemble each other, yet 
each has his own voice. It was through 
this writing that American literature 
made its first real impact on the Europe- 
an literary consciousness, and began to 
exert a counter-influence, in fact, on 
the mother-literature that had given it 
birth. Elio Vittorini, describing the 
literary awakening of the young Italian 
novelists like himself who grew up 
under fascism, recalled: 

It was above all on the Americans that 
we centered our hopes for a revival of 
the genre in the sense of a poetic trans- 
formation of its language. Faulkner from 
one direction and Hemingway from an- 
other, little Saroyan from his angle and 
other little ones from their angles, it 
seemed that the Americans in general 
showed a tendency to rescue the novel 
from intellectualism and to return it to 
the realm of poetry. It was apparent in 
their taste for repetition, their youthful 
audacity in dialogue, their trick of re- 
porting life directly rather than reflect- 
ing upon life... . 

Whatever one may think of the Amer- 
ican writing of the twenties it was at 
least fresh and original; it had the 
vernacular ps ad of today’s newspaper, 
sometimes along with its vulgarity. 
American naturalism represents, in fact, 
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one of the vernacular revolutions which 
have periodically come along, from 
Dante through Wordsworth, to sweep 
away the obsolete and the rhetorical 
and to bring a new freshness and vigor 
into poetic diction. The Robert Frosts 
and the Hemingways created, in fact, 
a new language, and in doing so they 
created the first American literature to 
stand distinctly apart from the Europe- 
an. Perhaps it would have been the 
same if these writers had gone to col- 
lege. But today, when writers in in- 
creasing numbers are being supported 
by the universities and formed by the 
university environment, American writ- 
ing seems on the point of falling into 
a kind of academic hermeticism. The 
typical writing of the fifties is erudite 
and self-consciously intellectual; it is 
influenced by Joyce and Eliot, heavy 
with allusions to Dante, Elizabethan 
literature, and the metaphysical ts, 
and permeated with a pervasive flavor 
of what might be called psychomy- 
thology, a kind of a thin broth distilled 
out of Frazer, Jung, and Jessie L. Wes- 
ton. The scholarly allusions are often 
playful, perhaps out of a slight feeling 
of foolishness; the style follows the gen- 
eral pattern of, “Professor Ethelred felt 
that if it were true that April was the 
cruellest month, at least the bell did not 
toll for him.” 


Still, it is better to write this way 
than not to write at all. The other day 
I found on my desk a pamphlet an- 
nouncing the appearance of a young 
and talented writer on the campus of 
a state university to participate in a 
creative writing conference. His ac- 
complishments were listed in detail: a 
novel written several years before, the 
usual “essays and stories in national 
ublications” (most of them subsidized 
* universities), then a long list of 


writers’ conferences, workshops, terms 
as “writer in residence,” and speeches 
on campuses. Alongside all this activity 
his actual writing, most of it done sev- 
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eral years before, seemed almost inci- 
dental, a kind of preparation, so to 
speak, for his real career. No doubt his 
advice to the student writers in his 
workshop was excellent, since he has 
had plenty of practice at it; we may 
be arriving; in fact, at a situation where 
the chief qualification for participating 
in writers’ conferences will be to have 


participated in other writers’ confer- 
ences. Perhaps that is how it will all 
end: the campus writers will turn into 
a new breed, the creative writing 
teachers, and a new race of writers 
will be born from some totally unex- 
pected quarter. Perhaps the television 
scripters? But after all, »eutatis mutandis, 
that is how Shakespeare began. 


Presenting Middle English Lyrics to 
The Undergraduate 


Rosert D. Srevick 


In presenting Middle English lyrics 
in an anthology for a survey course in 
English literature there are three alterna- 
tives: (1) to present the verses in their 
—_ dialects; (2) to present the verses 
in Modern English; or (3) to present the 
verses normalized to a single Middle Eng- 
lish dialect. 

The following statement will be taken 
as axiomatic. In an historical survey of 
early English literature, whether in the 
first survey (“Beowulf to Blake”) or in 
a period anthology (e.g., medieval Eng- 
lish literature), the literary documents 
presented should so far as possible by 
themselves describe a valid literary his- 
tory for the period; pushed to the ideal 
limit, it is the literary documents, rather 
than the editorial essays on literary his- 
tory, which best provide materials for 
attaining accurate historical understand- 
ing of a period of literature. Other 
history can be gotten from the historians. 
And as a corollary, the literary docu- 
ments must be numerous enough to 
represent both the thematic and technical 
range of a genre, and the qualitative 
range in execution of works belonging 
to that genre. 


Now on the staff of the University College 
of the West Indies (Kingston, Jamaica), Dr. 
Stevick is co-author of the text, Rhetoric for 
and has published articles in UKCR, 
MLQ, and JEGP. 


The first alternative of presenting lyric 
poems in their original dialects is usually 
taken. Since undergraduates in literary 
survey courses are not prepared to read 
lyric verse even for bare prose sense 
when it is presented in the variety of 
Middle English dialects and orthographic 

ractices, the verses are necessarily heavi- 
ly glossed. In the widely used anthologies 
the number of lines stand in relation to 
the number of glosses in a ratio of about 
1 to 1. The result is that even when the 
sense is construed the poetic qualities are 
more deeply obscured than ever. Most of 
the poems remain out of the students’ 
reach, as poems. And if the verse is not 
glossed the poem remains unreadable. 

Generous and representative offering 
of Middle English lyric verse in the 
original dialects would thus impose an 
intolerable burden on the student. This 
burden is not imposed, ordinarily, for the 
common anthologies include only three 
to eight lyrics, exclusive of the ballad. 
Customarily, these are the best (or best- 
known) poems. Admirable as_ these 
poems may be, though, they not only 
remain for the most part beyond the stu- 
dents’ reach of appreciation and under- 
standing because of their dialects, but 
they do not represent the extent and 
variety of verse upon which a sound 
understanding of the nature and historical 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


position of the lyric in Middle English 
can be founded. Haste or despair or in- 
competence or predilection for other and 
more modern literature—any one or any 
combination of these may be the reason 
for scanty and unattractive treatment of 
the Middle English lyric. Another three 
to five pages would not burst any an- 
thology. Yet the student misses such 
poems as these: 
Mery it is while somer i-last 
With foules song; 
But now neigheth windes blast 
And weder strong. 
Ei! Ei! What, this night is long, 
And I with wel muchel wrong 
Sorwe and murne and faste.’ 


How, hey! it is na lesse: 
I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


Yonge men, I warne you everichon: 
Elde wyves take ye noon! 

For I myself have oon at hom; 

I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


Whan I come from the plough at noon 
In a ryven-disshe myn mete is doon; 

I dar nat asken oure dame a spoon: 

I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


If I aske oure dame breed, . 

She taketh a staf and breketh myn heed, 
And doth me rennen under the bed: 

I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


If I aske oure dame flessh, 

She breketh myn heed with a disshe: 
“Boy, thou art nat worth a risshe!” 
I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


If I aske oure dame chese, 

“Boy,” she seyest, al at ese, 

“Thou art nat worth half a pese.” 

I dar nat seyen whan she seyest, “Pees!” 


"Normalized from the text of Rawlinson 
MS. G.22, printed in Carleton Brown, ed., 
English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century (Oxford, 
1932), p. 14. 

*Normalized from the text of MS. Sloane 
2593, printed in Richard Leighton Greene, 
ed., The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), 
p- 271. 
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The alternative of presenting Middle 
English lyrics in modern form has or- 
dinarily been unsatisfactory. Resolution 
of the language barrier has been illusory. 
Modernization customarily involves two 
alterations: orthographic modernization 
(and hence regularization), and cognate 
substitution. Some obsolete words are 
retained and glossed, sometimes they 
are dropped in favor of familiar modern 
words. Modernization of orthography 
may cause distortion of the poem: if the 
undergraduate feels at home with familiar 
spellings, he will probably make himself 
even more at home with modern (usually 
cognate) pronunciation. While phonemic 
substitution, if regular, might do no 
harm, the student is not dependable for 
this, since he is not aware of the phonetic 
and phonemic structure of the original 
poem, and modern spelling puts him at 
an even greater distance from that aware- 
ness. The fault is clear if we consider the 
effects of modernization on meter and 
both internal and end rhyme. Too often 
a student will read an awkward rhythm 
or rhyme where it did not exist until 
the text was modernized, hence he mis- 
understands the poem and its place in 
literary history, and probably misjudges 
(and dislikes) the poem, too. Further- 
more, if a student does not understand 
the dictionary meaning, the conventional 
aspects, and the lyric function of the 
line “Nou sprinkes the sprai,” how near 
is he to understanding “Now springs the 
spray”? To stand in darkness and not 
know one is in the dark is perhaps the 
worst of delusions; to allow this condi- 
tion is serious disservice to the student. 


Outright translation is another mode 
of presenting a poem in Modern English. 
Enormous problems attach to translation, 
particularly when the circumstances 
(culture) from which the poem derives 
differ more from our own than does the 
language or, at least, the appearance of 
the language. Here is a fairly satisfactory 
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modern adaptation of a fifteenth century 
carol:° 


I Syng of a myden 
That is makeles; 
Kyng of alle kynges 


To here sone che ches. 
He cam also stylle 


Ther his moder was 
As dew in aprylle 

That fallyt on the gras; 
He cam also stylle 

To his moderes bowr 
As dew in aprille 

That fallyt on the flour; 


He cam also stylle 
Ther his moder lay 
As dew in aprille 
That fallyt on the spray. 


Moder and mayden 
Was neuer non but che— 
Wel may swych a lady 
Godes moder be! 


This song’s to a girl, 

It’s to her 

Whom Jesus Christ chose 
For His Mother. 


He was as gentle 
In re 

As dew in April 
Lies in the rose. 


He was as gentle 
At His birth 

As dew in April 
touches the earth. 


He was as gentle 
At her breast 

As dew in April 
Falls to its rest. 


There has never been 
Any other 

more fitted to be 
Jesus’ Mother. 


"The fifteenth century carol is found in 
MS. Sloane 2593, printed in Carleton Brown, 
ed., Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 119. The adaptation is by 
Ronald Duncan, in The Mongrel; it is re- 
printed in Hugh Kenner, The Art of Poetry 
(New York, 1959), and appears here with 
the kind permission of Mr. Ronald Duncan. 
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For all its success in rendering the sense, 
the simplicity, the tone, meter, and 
rhyme of the original carol, the adapta- 
tion is not a substitute for the original 
carol. To take only one example, the 
wonder at the miraculous, embodied so 
simply in “makeles,” in the repeated “He 
cam,” and in “Moder and mayden / Was 
neuer non but che,” disappears in the 
modern adaptation.* An additional prob- 
lem in use of translation or adaptation 
is that a full selection cannot be drawn 
from one translator’s work; the dif- 
ferences in method and skill of transla- 
tion, as a result, are likely to be mistaken 
for differences among the original poems. 
Moreover, translation can hardly be re- 
lied on to enable a student to notice that 
some lines in this fifteenth century carol 
occur also in a thirteenth century poem 
which is also worth his reading. 

Normalization of texts to a single 
Middle English dialect is the third al- 
ternative. Particularly if the dialect se- 
lected is that of Chaucer or of around 
London at about 1400, the students, if 
they also read Chaucer in his own lan- 
guage, have sufficient practice in the dia- 
ect to enable them to read with some 
fluency; and this fluency makes acces- 
sible to them a generous offering of 
in readable Moreover, stu- 

ents thereby have further justification 
of the effort required to learn late 
fourteenth century midlands-London dia- 
lect. 

Normalization of orthography to a 
fourteenth century midlands practice 
poses problems for the editor; but solu- 
tion of these problems is possible to a 
degree which will permit students to 
read fluently, with generally accurate 
understanding of the poems, and with 
distortion of texts insignificant in view 
of the total impression they gain. Nor- 


‘That the tone of wonder at Mary’s dual 
réle as maiden and mother is crucial to 
understanding this is fully established by 
Stephen Manning in “I Syng of a Myden,” 
PMLA, LXXV (March 1960), 8-12. 
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malization of vocabulary is minimal, and 
can be supplemented by glosses. The 
sound patterns, the rhythm, style, rhyme, 
compression, lexicon, and the like remain 
“Middle English.” Dialectology, a dis- 
tinctly subordinate aspect of literary 
history, in this case, is removed from 
the student’s attention. And the disad- 
vantages of translation into Modern Eng- 
lish are mostly eliminated. 


The problems of normalization may be 
illustrated in the following lyric:° 


{Arundel MS. 292] 
anne i enke inges re 
ne mai hi neure bli e ben: 
etton is dat i sal a ei, 
e toer is ine ot ilk dei. 
e ridde is mi moste kare, 
I ne ot ider i sal faren. 


[ New Coll. MS. 88] 
Wanne ich enche inges re 
ne mai neure bli e be: 
at on is ich sal awe, 
at o er is ich ne wot wilk day. 
at ridde is mi meste kare, 
i ne woth nevre wuder i sal fare. 


My normalization to the dialect selected 
produces the following version: 


Whan I thinke thinges thre 

Ne may I nevere blithe be: 

That oon is that I shal aweye, 
That other is I ne wot which day; 
The thridde is myn moste care, 

I ne wot whider I shal fare. 


Solving the problems of normalization 
lies with the editor. Cautious but not 
hesitant policy is needed in the editing, 
along lines somewhat as follows. When 
the data of dialects and dates are in, the 
variant texts (if any) collated, and the 
origin and development (or family tree) 
established for a poem, the editor can 
then reconstruct a version in the stipu- 
lated dialect. His version, rather than 
being a mélange, should be an archety 

of the version or versions most likely 


*The two texts appear in Brown, English 
Lyrics of the XIllth Century, p. 19. 
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to have been encountered. Within the 
limits of his evidence, the reconstructed 
version will reflect the qualities of ex- 
ecution, even if they are poor, as well 
as the obvious characteristics of meter, 
statement, and length or arrangement of 
lines or stanzas. Since variations in texts 
of the poem quoted just above are so 
great—and numerous—as to amount to 
several poems, for all practical pur- 
poses, probably two or three renderings 
(or poems) would be justified. 
Choosing late fourteenth century mid- 
dialect requires, obviously, 
that, besides shifting some dialects geo- 
graphically, some dialects will be shifted 
temporally: a thirteenth century version 
of a poem is slightly modernized, a 
fifteenth century poem rendered more 
archiac than its extant form. The for- 
tuitous circumstances of survival for 
Middle English lyrics are not to be 
viewed as irresponsibly permissive of 
these shifts. Rather, the conditions re- 
flected by the circumstances of survival 
may be viewed as historical permission 
for normalization. That a lyric survives, 
say, in a thirteenth century south- 
western dialect does not preclude the 
possibility that it may have been known 
also in other areas and at subsequent 
times; a fifteenth century MS of a lyric 
does not necessarily indicate that the 
m was not known earlier and else- 
where. (Political and occasional pieces 
with a definite terminus a quo, while 
they may be obvious linguistic anachro- 
nisms when rendered in an earlier dialect, 
can still be read in a dialect of another 
area and date.) Variant versions of a 
single poem substantiate wide and ex- 
tensive provenience of some lyrics. So 
does recurrence of forms, themes, con- 
ventions, and even lines. In many cases, 
to be sure, and regularly for secular 
lyrics, the endurance and distribution of 
a lyric is not demonstrated by docu- 
ments. But the inference of broad cur- 
rency of a poem, in these cases, often 
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seems stronger than lack of documenta- 
tion. 

Without the justification of wide 
provenience and variations of the poems, 
the practice of normalizing texts would 
lack some historical support. Yet this his- 
torical justification is gratuitous. For the 
postulate underlying normalization is 
that normalization enables a broad offer- 
ing of lyrics to undergraduate students 
of English literature and literary history, 
where a broad and representative offer- 
ing would not otherwise be feasible. 


Mere mention of normalization, un- 
doubtedly, is the stuff that nightmares 
are made of for those who object to 
reading literature in other than original 
(or, usually, unique extant) texts; but 
their objections are answered by two 
common and useful practices: first, by 
the practice of transla- 
tions often made by the objectors them- 
selves; second—and this is closer to the 
matter at hand—by the untroubled prac- 
tice of normalizing sixteenth century 
texts to twentieth century Standard 
English. The text of a Shakespeare play 
is perhaps the readiest example: edited 
into twentieth century Standard English, 
it does not suffer appreciably whether 
read in General American dialect, stage 
dialect, British Received Standard, or 


speech of the Virginia seaboard. When 
occasionally rhymes or stress patterns 
go awry, they do so with sufficient jolt 
to cause the reader immediately to sub- 
stitute a phoneme or shift a stress. 
Shakespeare in twentieth century text, 
furthermore, does not stultify an under- 
graduate’s potential for textual studies 
of the plays in graduate work and after. 
No more, it may be inferred, would late 
fourteenth century Midlands texts of 
Middle English lyrics bring study of the 
Middle English dialects and the poems 
in them to an end. 


In effect, let us pro a fiction. We 
can posit a perhaps, 
but with a bent for lyric verse and prob- 
ably not bookish; or, better, a compiler 
like the one who has left us MS. Digby 
86, but of secular calling, pious habits, 
and special interest in lyric verse. Born 
about 1350, he is a native of the East 
Midlands, and has lived in or near Lon- 
don for several years. Near middle age, 
when traveling about England he in- 
dulges his liking for lyric verse, seeking 
out poems and committing them to 
memory. Upon returning home he writes 
them down—or dictates them to a local 
scrivener. From his collection, then, we 
select several poems according to the 
demands of a rounded literary history. 


SONG OF CRITICISM 


or 


THE POWER OF BLAKENESS 


NorMAN RABKIN 


When cold brooks at knight did rush 
Their lovejoy to deny, 

Then beside the douglas bush 

Did frosty Northrup frye? 


Assistant Professor of English at the University of California, Berkeley, Norman Rabkin is 
co-editor of Shakespeare’s Contemporaries: Modern Studies in English Renaissance Drama, 


scheduled for publication in April. 
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A SHORT NIGHTMARE AFTER RACING THROUGH 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN POETRY 


Rocer MERGENDAHL 


The students are all assembled in their 
seats when the visiting professor enters the 
classroom. He walks to the desk, places 
his briefcase on it, and turns to the class. 


“Good morning, class.” 
“Good morning, Professor Untermeyer.” 


“The ‘professor’ is not necessary. You 
may reserve that title for those who have 
acquired it through the proper channels.” 
He begins to mark the attendance sheet. 
“Very well. I see Mr. Whitman is the only 
one absent. Now if Mr. Frost will give me 
his attention and refrain from gazing out 
the window, and if Mr. Robinson and Miss 
Dickinson can hold their whispering till 
after class, we will begin. I will today re- 
read the first few lines of the student poem 
we were criticizing yesterday, and the class 
will continue to give their opinions of it. 
I will refrain from mentioning the author’s 
name, but I suspect most of you know it 
already.” Professor Untermeyer picks up a 
manuscript from the desk and doctiey his 
throat, he reads: 


“THE CONGO 


(A study of the human race) 
1. Their basic savagery. 
Fat bald bettors smelling up of gin, 
Turf-trod tipplers, with hopes so able, 
Bragged and bet and laid ’em on the table, 
Placed ’em on the table, 
Sin, Sin, Sin, 
With a hope undying and the urge to win, 
Sinagain, inagain, Sin. 
Then I got a feeling, then I had a vision. 
I had to cast a wager for the horse of my 
decision. 
Then I saw ’em starting, heard the pistol 
crack, 
Saw ’em at the first turn, tearing down the 
track. 


With degrees from Bowdoin College and 
Boston University, and at present an instructor 
at the University of Wisconsin (Marathon 
County Center), Roger Mergendahl bas had 
a number of original one act plays produced 
at Bowdoin and the University of Wisconsin 
and has recently published his first short story. 
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Then along that sodden stretch 

even foaming horses c ong; 

Then I heard he roar 
crowd 

And saw a loser beating on a sad head 
bowed. 

And ‘GO’ screamed the owners and the 
bettors and the bookies, 

‘GO’ screamed the skull-faced, lean, green, 
rookies, 

"Run ye nag on the next far turn, 

Hit the home stretch, 

Really let ’em burn, 

Churn-Churn, Churn-Churn, 

Burn!” 


Professor Untermeyer stops reading. “I 
think that should be enough to refresh your 
memory. Now to get the discussion going 
we might call on Mr. Frost.” 

Student Frost, who has been dreamily 

azing out the window at the tall birches 
in the yard, rises slowly to his feet, a kind 
smile touching his lips as he speaks. 

“Whose verse this is, I think I know. 

I hope that he will let me show 

Him where his verse could use 

More country wisdom and less city woe. 

These horses that are running here 

Must sometimes think it rather queer 

To find no shepherd dogs along 

Beside them as the barn draws near. 

The sadness here is not the stake 

Of city folk, but in the quake 

Of beast exploited at the track. 

I think the emphasis a slight mistake. 

The rhythm’s strong, the moral weak. 

But I must talk no more of this, 

For I should let some other speak. 

Yes, I should let some other speak.” 


He stops speaking, sits down and again 
begins to gaze out the window. The Pro- 
fessor, seeing that Miss Dickinson is paying 
more attention to the students than to the 
class work, calls on her next. She smooths 
down her hair with her hand as she rises, 
and speaks. 


“After such verse a normal feeling comes— 
Emotions sit unruffled as the tombs; 
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The torn heart questions—‘has he written 
even more 

Like this, today, as he’s done weeks and 
weeks before?’ 


The words mechanical go round 
A wooden way, 

Of horse or man or ought, 
Regardless grown; 

I feel excitement like a stone. 


This was a verse of lead 
Remembered if it lasts 

As drunk commuters recollect 
The train, 

First chill, then stupor, then 
The final pain.” 


Miss Dickinson sits down and begins to 
chatter immediately with student Robinson, 
so he becomes the teacher’s next choice. 
Robinson is visibly annoyed at having his 
tete-a-tete interrupted. He stands and speaks 
rapidly. 


“I never believed half the stuff 

They told about this Lindsay man. 

I always liked his verses well enough 

And even try to help him if I can. 

But now this poem has come to light 

My thoughts of him have fallen just today. 
I can’t do anything to make that right. 
There isn’t very much that I can say. 


The professor asks for volunteers now. 
Getting none, he angers. Glaring at the 
class, he says, “Mr. Jeffers, you have been 
your usual silent self today. Perhaps you 
would grace us with a few words con- 
cerning the poem in question.” Jeffers rises 
slowly and with great dignity. He stares 
at the floor as he speaks. 


“I hate these verses, every line, every word 

That pompous, pagan man should ever pen. 

One horse’s hoof-beat, a sound he’s never 
really heard 

Sounds twice as sweet. 

Please do not call on me again.” 


Jeffers sits down gloomily. A hand is 
now raised in the back of the room. The 
professor, recognizing the owner, calls on 
Mr. De La Mare, the exchange student 
from England. De La Mare stands and 
speaks in a low, deep voice. 


“ ‘Is there any poetry there?’ asks the ciritical, 

Knocking this inspired verse. 

And their voices in the classroom echo 
scornfully, 

Laying down upon it every curse. 


But the word I must say of this poetry, 
Above the classroom sneer, 

Is in praise of the poem that is recited now, 
It is music from the heart I hear. 

Will no one be kinder to the poet now, 
No voice rise in his acclaim, 

None lifted up in praise so all may hear him? 
Have the students in this class no shame?” 


After Mr. De La Mare has finished the 
professor asks if there isn’t someone who 
agrees with Mr. De La Mare, someone 
who enjoyed the poem. Mr. pice § 
volunteers, and as soon as he is recognized, 
leaps up to speak. 

“Sing of the people, tell the folk tales, cry 


of the long hard beaten ways of the home 
stretch. Go to it, O Lindsay. 


Sling your words at the head of the wonder- 
ing, blundering people, let your ponys 
sweat there, and thumpety, thum 
down the long dark tracks of time eternal. 


Give ’em the words, O Lindsay, I like to 
hear you tell ’em. 

When the last torn ticket flutters and the 
last buck’s paid and the last pony’s tethered, 
then leave a like this one in the 
dust of the dead horses and whisper a 
prayer like this one over the graves of 
the dead losers.” 


After Mr. Sandburg is finished, the pro- 
fessor, glancing at his watch, announces 
that they have time for only one more 
comment. He calls on Mr. Nash for the 
final word of the day. Student Nash does 
not bother to rise, but speaks slouched in 
his chair. 


“The gentleman in question would be a lot 
better off and probably have a lot more 
money in his purse, if, instead of hanging 
over a hot typewriter day in and day out, 
he spent less time writing race-track poems 
that are such total losses, and spent more 
time simply betting on the hosses.” 


At this point the bell rings and the class 
files out, leaving the professor alone behind 
his desk. He bows his head in despair and 
mumbles to himself. 


“God, I don’t like to complain; 
I know that the job is no lark. 
But—it’s so hard to explain 
When they question pm failing mark. 
God, You don’t know what it is— 

You, in Your well-lighted sky 

To have poets that constantly fizz, 
And expect to somehow get by. 
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God, if You had but to read 
pe light of a late evening lamp 
papers upon which I feed 
Your Spirits soon would be damp. 


God, If You're up there above 

And wish te to cease from a curse, 
God, if You wish for my love, 
Fling me a handful of verse.” 


SPENSER’S “LYKE AS A HUNTSMAN” 


BowMan PIPER 


Lyke as a huntsman after weary chace, 

Seeing the game from him escapt away, 
sits downe to rest him in some shady place, 
with panting hounds beguiled of their pray: 

So after long pursuit and vaine assay, 
when I all weary had the chace forsooke, 
the gentle deare returnd the selfe-same way, 
thinking to quench her thirst at the next 

brooke. 

There she beholding me with mylder looke, 
—. not to fly, but fearelesse still did bide: 
till I in hand her yet halfe trembling tooke, 
and with her owne goodwill hir fyrmely tyde. 

Strange thing me seemd to see a beast so wyld, 
so goodly wonne with her owne will be be- 


guyld. 


In the Sonnet, “Lyke as a huntsman after 
weary chace,” which is number LXVII of 
the Amoretti, the lover, the speaker of the 
poem, describes his courtship entirely in 
the terms of a hunt. It seems in the first 
quatrain that he will make an explicit hunt- 
courtship comparison; but he never men- 
tions his courtship or his mistress, and the 
comparison he actually works out is be- 
tween the hunt in general and this particu- 
lar hunt of his whose quarry is the gentle 
deer. His total reliance on the hunt to ex- 
plain his courtship suggests that the lover 
understands courtship as simply the pur- 
suing of a mistress until one loses her or 
triumphantly brings her to bay. But as the 
lover tries to square this notion with the 
actual facts of his own courtship, he reveals 
its inadequacy. 

Except for the first quatrain, in which 
the lover seems to have lost his deer, the 
hunt analogy cannot cope with the facts of 
this courtship or, more precisely perhaps, 
with the conduct of this mistress. Spenser 
has suggested its inadequacy very subtly in 


A native of Kentucky, Mr. Piper took bis de- 
grees from Harvard, Columbia, and Wisconsin. 
He is at present an instructor in English at 
Cornell University. 


the second quatrain, by tucking the lover 
in the subordinate clause, “when I etc.,” 
and balancing “huntsman,” the subject of 
the first quatrain, with “the gentle deare.” 
Syntactically, the first two quatrains read: 
“As a huntsman sits down, so did the deer 
return.” What Spenser has done is to o 
pose the flow of the poem’s syntax to its 
Fag obvious drift of meaning. By so 
oing, he has loosened the second quatrain’s 
first line, allowing it to go with either the 
lover, as the lover intends, or the deer, as 
the syntax implies. This syntactical erosion 
of the lover’s analogy, which reveals the 
force on his mind of the deer’s strangely 
undeerlike return, suggests that the mis- 
tress may be and may always have been as 
much the huntsman as the lover was. 

The weakening of the lover’s anal is 
continued in the third quatrain in the aid. 
ity of “with mylder Tooke,” which may 
refer, like the first line of the quatrain 
above, to either the lover or the deer. But 
the third quatrain breaks down the lover’s 
analogy more decisively still; indeed, it 
virtually destroys it. For this hunt, instead 
of ending in a rousing display of skill and 
daring and a noble death, resolves in a 
sylvan ceremony of tremendous quiet, a 
ceremony in which both the deer and the 
huntsman act parts no deer and no hunts- 
man ever acted before. 

By focusing on the lover’s understanding, 
preserving it even as it breaks down, Spen- 
ser has drawn from that old comedy theme 
—“He chased her until she caught him”— 
an unusual emotion. It is the emotion of 
mystery, the mystery of feminine timidity 
and desire which the aggressive masculine 
intelligence always faces when it woos. The 
third quatrain, with its strange tying of the 
fearless and yet half-trembling deer, and, 
indeed, the whole poem radiate with the 
romantic bemusement of the defeated and 
successful lover. 
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THE SYMBOLIC FRAMEWORK OF BLAKE'S “THE TYGER” 


Joseru X. 


Although there have been numerous in- 
terpretations of Blake’s “The Tyger” and 
several explanations of the change from 
“could” in the first stanza to “dare” in the 
last, no one, I believe, has explained that 
change in relation to the concomitant shift 
of rhetorical emphasis, dramatized within 
the remainder of the poem, from the sym- 
bolic significance of the “immortal hand” 
at the beginning, to that of the “immortal 

. eye” at the end. In spite of the insis- 
tence of some scholars upon the “positive” 
nature of the tiger, it seems conclusive to 
me that the poem not only affirms the 
tiger’s unmitigated fearfulness throughout, 
but even moves, in the contemplation of 
this creature’s existence, from a considera- 
tion of profound and dreadful import in 
the first four stanzas, to another, more 

rofound and more dreadful yet, in the 
ast two. 


In the first stanza the poet speculates with 
questioning wonder upon the tiger’s exist- 
ence and the tremendous power that must 
have been necessary to bring it about. Here 
the word could designates quite clearly 
the potency of the creator, his ability to 
imagine this creature and to render his 
image in matter. In the next three stanzas— 
an imagistic recapitulation of the moment 
of the tiger’s creation—Blake magnificently 
counterpoints the terribleness of the tiger 
with the even greater dreadfulness of its 
creator: if this creature be so frightful, so 
powerful, what must he be who “framed” 
that fearful might and brought it into be- 
ing? The image of the hand, the symbol of 
that power by which this thing is fashioned, 
appears in each of these stanzas, either ex- 
oliciely, as in stanzas two and three: “What 
the hand dare seize the fire” “What dread 
hand?” or implicitly, as in stanza four: 
“what dread grasp/Dare its deadly terrors 
clasp?” By implication, also, such phrases 
as “And what shoulder” “Could twist the 


Assistant Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Dr. Brennan has pub- 
lished essays on Hawthorne, Conrad and 
Faulkner. 


BRENNAN 


sinews” “What dread feet?” “What the 
hammer?” strongly reinforce this central 
idea of overwhelming power. Although the 
phrases “On what wings dare he aspire?” 
and “what art” suggest the creator's im- 
aginative or intellectual faculty, even here 
only the power of intellect or imagination 
is implied. Interesting also is the use of dare 
in stanzas two and four, where in contrast 
to the final usage of the term, it connotes 
no more than the might and courage neces- 
sary to effect this thing of terror: though 
the word reaches to much deeper signifi- 
cance in the last stanza, this preliminary 
iteration of dare renders all the more force- 
ful that final striking enlargement of mean- 
ing. 

The disjunction between stanza five and 
the preceding three is as crucial in the 
ideational progression of the poem as it 
is abrupt in imagery and rhythm. The 
shift in the poet’s thought from active 
visualization to more detached reflection 
is beautifully modulated through the open- 
ing couplet on the stars. Having imagina- 
tively rendered the moment and manner 
of the tiger’s creation with the utmost in- 
tensity, the poet now turns to an even more 
profound and awesome problem, the in- 
scrutable mind and nature of the creator 
himself. This shift of emphasis to the “eye,” 
as symbol of the mind, the inner being of 
the creator, is clearly signalized in the line, 
“Did he smile his work to see?”; for be- 
hind his metaphor Blake is posing the dis- 
turbing question whether this artisan judged 
with satisfaction the result of his handi- 
work. Just as the nature of the tiger had 
suggested, in the previous stanzas, some- 
thing of the dread of its creator, the nature 
of this appraisal, in turn, reflects the nature 
of the appraisor. These two lines of specu- 
lation, furthermore—respecting the mind 
and the might of the creator—are aptly 
conjoined in the next, the central para- 
doxical question of the poem, “Did he who 
made the Lamb make thee?” 


Into the word dare in the final stanza, 


consequently, converge all the 
implications of the questions posed wi 
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mounting intensity and deepening signifi- 
cance in the foregoing stanzas. Though the 
power to frame such “fearful symmetry” 
as the tiger’s is certainly cause enough for 
dread, even more awesome must be the 
mind that could conceive its essence, and 
having so conceived it, would dare will its 
existence. Thus the poem moves from a 
consideration of the power of the tiger’s 
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creator (symbolized by the hand) to a 
deeper wonder concerning the inscrutable 
mind (symbolized by the eye) which could 
will such a creature’s existence, foreknow- 
ing its malignant nature. The disjunctive 
phrase, “immortal hand or eye,” therefore, 
really designates the speculative limits of 
the poem and none epitomizes its 
symbolic framework as well. 


EMERSON’S “ODE INSCRIBED TO W. H. CHANNING” 


Grorce ARMS 


Everyone agrees about the meaning of 
the start of Emerson’s “Ode Inscribed to 
W. H. Channing”—that the poet cannot 
give up his work for a presumptuous re- 

rmer. Most people agree about the end 
of the poem to this extent—that it again 


considers the relation between ry and 


political activity—though just what it con- 
cludes may not be clear. But what happens 
in between, especially in regard to the 
“two laws discrete,” seems to puzzle. 
Though the “law for man and law for 


thing” antithesis has been taken by the 
Humanists of the 1920’s as a central state- 
ment, as Stephen E. Whicher suggests they 
probably misinterpreted it. Printed com- 
mentary on the poem has not gone beyond 
Frederic Ives Carpenter’s summary in 1953 
(“excellent in parts and brilliantly epigram- 
matic, but imperfect as a whole”);? and 
this strikes me as a pity, because I think 
it the best poem that Emerson ever wrote. 
Even those not sharing my belief recog- 
nize its energy, as Carpenter among others. 
If Emerson did not bring himself to say 
“stink” and “damn” in this poem, he showed 
more power in producing crisp, memorable 
phrases than he did elsewhere in his poetry. 


My interpretation follows. After the first 
stanza, Emerson asks what he would say if 
he gave up his study for politics. He gives 


hen E. Whicher, ed., Selections from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1957), p. 505. 
*Emerson Handbook (1953), p. 85. 


Professor of English at the University of 
New Mexico, Dr. Arms is past chairman of 
the College Section of NCTE (1957-59) and a 
previous contributor to College English. 


the answer from lines 12 to 70, and then 
on the basis of his answer he reaffirms his 
belief in poetry. The choice of lines 12 and 
71 as marking new sections is supported by 
their beginning with contrasting conjunc- 
tions: “But who is he that prates . . .”; 
“Yet do not I implore. . . .” Significantly, 
this division gives the poem the dramatic 
movement that many good poems have, and 
in turn this dramatic movement solves most 
of the difficulties of interpreting the “Ode.” 

Let us now start again with the second 
stanza (lines 6-11). if he does give up his 
study, the poet says, the angry Muse will 
put confusion in his brain. We should re- 
gard what follows, then, as at least having 
elements of confusion in it. The poet is 
writing discursively, not symbolically. He 
begins by giving himself as much of an 
epithetical drubbing as he had given Chan- 
ning, to whom he had spoken sharply as 
“the evil time’s sole patriot” and whose 
utterance he had described as the “priest's 
cant, / Or statesman’s rant” (for Channing 
was both preacher and politician). He 
evens the score by calling himself a “blind- 
worm” and scornfully characterizing his 
ideals as those of one who “prates / Of 
the culture of mankind.” He glances at 
the Mexican war with dismay, then asks if 
his self-righteous neighbors in New Ham 
shire are any better than Southerners. “The 
God who made New Hampshire / Taunted 
the lofty land / With little men.” As for 
reformers, they only make a bad situation 
worse: 


What boots thy zeal, 

O glowing friend, 

That would indignant rend 
The northland from the south? 
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Wherefore? to what good end? 

Boston Bay and Bunker Hill 

Would serve things still; 

Things are of the snake. 


Though the law for thing has fitness, it 
has produced “the day of the chattel” and 
implicitly the reformers as well. At any 
rate, neither justice nor injustice will leave 
the poet alone. He takes refuge in soft 
generality: “Let man serve law for man; 
/ Live for friendship, live for love. . . .” 


What we have here is the kind of solu- 
tion that the poet, no longer a poet and 
tempted out of his study, furnishes. It 
is confused, but if the lines rave, they are 
dense, packed, living lines (“Cut these 
words,” Emerson said of Montaigne, “and 
they would bleed”). Their freedom is 
marked by surprise and vigor: 


Funeral eloquence 

Rattles the coffin lid. 

The horseman serves the horse. . . 

The eater serves [is servant of as well 
as server of] his meat. 


We find ourselves in a poem with much 
the same dramatic strategy as George 
Herbert’s “The Collar”: 


I struck the board and cried. . . 
But as I raved, and grew more fierce and 
wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling “Child”; 
And I replied, “My Lord.” 


The reconciliation does not come as 
quickly and finally, however, as in “The 
Collar.” The stanza beginning “Yet do not 
I implore,” though it opens the third section 
and affords partial solution to the problem, 
still continues (perhaps more than Emer- 
son was aware) the discursive reasoning, 
the confusion of the middle section. 


Yet do not I implore 

The wrinkled shopman to my sounding 
words. . 

Everyone to his chosen work. . . 


This remains mostly where the poet had 
started out, though he now grants that 
some may follow the law for thing. An- 
other ground for reconciliation that he 
proposes is a subservience to force, to the 
over-god, exhibiting an optimistic callous- 
ness equal to that of Pangloss’s consolation 
that all is for the best in this best of possible 
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worlds. Or if not optimistically callous, it 
may be regarded as giving up. This, it 
seems to me, is what Emerson meant it to 
do. “As long as I am weak, I shall talk of 
Fate; whenever God fills me with his ful- 
ness, I shall see the disappearance of Fate.”® 
It is his essay on “Fate” without the re- 
deeming section, which is as far as the 
poet, who has ceased to be a poet, can go 
with his discursive reasoning. “Leave your 
theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand of 
the harlot,” he urged in “Self-Reliance,” 
“and flee.” 

In the last seven lines of the “Ode” the 
poet returns to poetry with a fable about 
Poland, not ignoring “the tragic outcome” 
(as Whicher says)* of that country’s tur- 
moil, indeed accepting what the over-god 
may do on a thing-ly level. Poland has 
been eaten—both her “things” (“last noble”) 
and “men” (“last poet”) have disappeared; 
but half the victors strike for freedom 
(whether of things or men). Whatever the 
next development will be, they make the 
same claims upon the poet that the reformer 
of the first part of the poem has made. 
Then the Muse would have been angry if 
the poet gave her up for reform. Now the 
Muse is astonished to find that she is again 
claimed, to find that come what may she 
always wins. This, then, I propose as Emer- 
son’s conclusion to the poem. As Thomas 
R. Whitaker says of “The Sphinx,” he 
moves “from a seemingly radical skepti- 
cism toward a genuinely radical (if am- 
biguous) affirmation.”’ As citizens, or 
historians, or philosophers, or professors of 
English we may not like at all what he 
says (though speaking for the professor of 
English I would suggest that when we con- 
cern ourselves programatically with “edu- 
cation”—the evil time’s sole patriot Admiral 
Rickover—we may be demonstrating the 
truth of the poem), but we can agree on 
what he says and that he wrote a good 


"Journal, April 1842, in Whicher, p. 209. 

“Whicher, p. 505. 

*Thomas R. Whitaker, “The Riddle of Emer- 
son’s ‘Sphinx,’” American Literature, 
(May, 1955), p. 186. 
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poem. After 1850, Emerson himself did 
not like what he said: thinking men must 
“stand for the ideal right, for man as he 
should be, and (what is essential to any 
sane maintenance of his own right) for the 
right of every other as for his own right.”* 

Finally, the astonished muse in this m 
reminds me of astonished art in “The 
Snow-Storm”: 


*Letter to Holmes, March 1856, in Whicher, 
p. 357. 
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. . -Astonished art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


I have said that the muse was astonished to 
find that she is again claimed, that in spite 
of everything she always wins. I would 
add that she is also astonished that out of 
the materials he chose Emerson wrought 
a fine poem. I can almost hear her saying, 
“Your ideas may stink, Waldo, but damn 
the ideas!” 


INCIDENT AS MICROCOSM: THE PRIOR’S NIECE IN 
“FRA LIPPO LIPPI” 


Boyp LitziNGeR 


It has often been pointed out that in “Fra 
— Lippi” we have what DeVane has 
called “one of the happiest expressions of 
Browning's belief in art and in the joy of 
living.” In choosing as his subject the 
wayward friar, os addressed one 


of his most familiar problems—the defense 
of a potential “villain’—in terms of several 
of his favorite themes—his distrust of 
asceticism, the churchman gone astray, the 
essential goodness of the sensual experience, 
and the praise of realism in art. These he 
coutioal so skilfully that today “Fra 
Lippo Lippi” is probably more widely 
known and anthologized than any other 
Browning monologue, “My Last Duchess” 
excepted. 

The process by which Browning solved 
his problem and combined his themes is 
not to be oversimplified, but it is my pur- 
pose in this paper to show how Browning 
used an apparently minor episode in the 
poem—that of the Prior’s neice—to unify 
his work. In short, I propose to show that 


*A Browning Handbook, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1955), p. 218. 


the incident of the Prior’s niece is the poem 
in microcosm. 

Fra Lippo’s apologia begins, of course, 
with a sentimental appeal: he was an or- 
phan, a starving beggar-boy; he entered 
the religious life out of hunger and in- 
security; he was “taken advantage of” 
(“You should not take a fellow eight years 
old/And make him swear to never kiss 
the girls.” lines 225-226). But the focal 
point of the problem and the poem’s themes 
is the clash between the painter and the 
Prior, for there centers the conflict between 
the ascetic and the sensual, the traditional 
and the realistic, represented respectively 
by the Prior and Fra Lippo. Here Fra 
Lippo’s—and Browning’s—case stands or 
falls. For, if the reader accepts the Prior’s 
view of life and art, Fra Lippo’s defense 
collapses. Through his introduction of the 
Prior’s niece, Browning has determined that 
this shall not be. 

It must be recognized that Browning 
intends “niece” to imply more than it 
states.? This young woman is clearly in- 
tended to be the mistress of the Prior, des- 
pite the fact that we are told only that she 


A Yankee educated at southern universities, 
Boyd Litzinger is an associate professor of 
English at St. Bonaventure University, where 
be teaches Victorian literature. He has pub- 
lished a number of articles on Browning and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


*In a paper to be published by Notes and 
Queries 1 have made this point more fully, 
showing that Browning derived the character 
of the niece from one Donna Lisetta, a “canon- 
ico’s niece” in one of Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations. 
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“comes/ To care about his asthma” (lines 
170-171). This fact is important, for its 
acceptance prejudices us against the Prior 
and his theory of “proper” art, and it 
goes far also towards casting a more sym- 
pathetic light upon Fra Lippo, who is un- 
able to conceal his strayings as cleverly. 
The hypocrisy of the Prior in concealing 
a mistress in the guise of a relative offends 
us more mightily than the painter’s com- 
paratively open transgressions. Fra Lippo, 
willing at least in a pinch to admit his 
faults, draws our sympathies to himself 
more surely than does the Prior with his 
lie, “She’s just my niece.” 

But this sympathy gained—the Prior in- 
dicted and the ascetical ideal once again 
“proved” false in Browning—Browning 
turns to his major theme: the purpose of 
art. Like his friar, Browning values flesh 
and sees its place: he agrees with the painter 
that “If you get simple beauty and nought 
else,/ You get about the best thing God 
invents” (lines 217-218). Opposing this 
theory is a certain tradition, represented 
by Brothers Angelico and Lorenzo and 
embodied for the moment in the strictures 
of the critical Prior. Here Browning master- 
fully turns the incident of the Prior’s niece 
to good account, making it serve its second 
purpose. 

Just as he has used the niece to unmask 
the Prior, so now he uses her to discredit 
the Prior’s artistic values, to imply that the 
Prior is not and cannot be an objective 
critic of art. It will be recalled that it was 
the Prior himself who had first encouraged 
Lippi to paint. After seeing the sketches 
Lippi had been making as a student, the 
Prior silenced his outraged teachers and re- 
joiced, “Lose a crow and catch a lark” 
(line 136), and set the lad to painting in 
earnest. His first paintings completed, Fra 
Lippo stands back to enjoy the praises of 
the monks, who “closed in a circle and 
praised loud” (line 166). What follows, 
however, is critically important: 

“That’s the very man! 

“Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! 

“That woman's like the Prior’s niece who 

comes 

“To care about his asthma: it’s the life!” 

(lines 168-171) 


It is at exactly this juncture that we are 
told that “The Prior and the learned pulled 
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a face.” Although the learned concur, the 
judgment in lines 175-198 is the Prior’s | 
own. That dignitary is displeased, shocked. 
Fra Lippo is no Giotto, and the Prior goes 
on to argue that one should paint soul, 
not flesh. But the central fact is that the 
Prior’s bitter tirade begins immediately 
after “That woman’s like the Prior’s 
niece” and concludes precisely with his 
weak disclaimer, 


“Oh, that white smallish female with the 


breasts, 
“She’s just my niece . . . Herodias, I would 


say,— 

“Who went and danced and got men’s heads 
cut off!’ 

“Have it all out.” (lines 195-198) 


It should be obvious, then, that the Prior 
is not shouting so much for art’s sake as 
for his own. Is not his tirade against 
flesh-painting inspired by the shock of 
seeing his mistress painted before the eyes 
of his community? It is as much his seeing 
his “niece” as his disapproval of realistic 
art which prompts him to order, “Have 
it all out.” He sees the young woman as 
Herodias primarily because she may prove 
as dangerous to him as the Biblical char- 
acter was to John the Baptist. 


There are, after all, two views of the 
Prior’s niece—that held by the Prior and 
that held by Fra Lippo. She may well be 
an Herodias to the former, but to the 
latter, she is “patron saint” and “St. Lucy, 
I would say” (line 387). To the Prior, 
flesh is dangerous, evil, Herodias-like; and 
he has reason to fear it. But to Fra 
Lippo, flesh is admirable and good, a form 
of God-created beauty. He has no reason 
to fear it, for he has not been hypo- 
critical about it. 


The episode of the Prior’s niece, then, 
is used by Browning to discover a wolf 
in Prior’s clothing, to prejudice us against 
the Prior’s view of art, and to prepare 
us to accept the view of flesh and art 
held jointly by Fra Lippo and the poet 
himself. 


‘Either Browning or his Prior is mistaken 
here, for —, erodias brought about the 
decapitation of St. John, Salome did the danc- 


ing. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF “A GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL” 
Rosert C. ScHWEIK 


W. C. DeVane has remarked in his 
Browning Handbook (revised edition, p. 
270) that “A Grammarian’s Funeral” is 
“a most successful attempt to catch the 
spirit of the scholars who hungered and 
thirsted after knowledge in the early 
Renaissance”; but on the following page 
he adds that the philosophy of the poem 
is “the philosophy of the imperfect” and 
observes that this is “essentially a medieval 
philosophy, and fits a little strangely into 
this poem which obviously has as _ its 
inspiration the early Renaissance.” Now 
to say that “A Grammarian’s Funeral” 
successfully represents the spirit of the 
early Renaissance and that it does this 
with an “essentially medieval” philosophy 
is, of course, to come perilously close to 
paradox; yet such a paradox would simpl 
reflect what is undoubtedly a central Tif. 
ficulty in the poem itself—that mixture 
of conflicting attitudes toward the re- 
lation of study to life in “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” which has led to almost contra- 
dictory interpretations. For example, J. 
C. Baker, in his Pippa Passes and Shorter 
Poems (p. 436), comments that the atti- 
tude of “A Grammarian’s Funeral” is what 
Browning called “Medieval” and that the 
a “does not apply his learning to 

uman purposes in the spirit of the Renais- 
sance” but is devoted to “facts for their 
own sake”; on the other hand, Houghton 
and Stange, in their Victorian Poetry and 
Poetics (p. 253), explain that “primarily 
Browning is praising a Renaissance humanist 
for devoting his whole soul to the complete 
fulfillment of 2 high purpose, namely, the 
absolute mastery of ancient literature as 
a key to wise living.” Common to these 
conflicting interpretations is the assumption 
that Browning is attempting a static por- 
trait—this in spite of the most obvious 
structural clue in the poem, its spatial 
movement. Perhaps some of the difficulties 
of “A Grammarian’s Funeral” can be re- 
solved by paying closer attention to that 
movement and to the shifts in thought and 
attitude which parallel it. 

Robert C. Schweik is an assistant professor 
of English at Marquette University. 


The poem begins on a plain, and as the 
grammarian’s disciples start their funeral 
march they make an initial choice for 
his burial place: 

Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and 

crop; 
Seek we the sepulture 
On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture! 

The phrases which the disciples use to 
describe the plain and the mountain (1-30) 
suggest that they consider their choice 
to be between clear-cut alternatives—“low” 
versus “high,” “night” versus “morning,” 
the sleep of unlettered ignorance versus 
“rarer” and “intenser” thought represented 
by the city “crowded with culture.” And 
as the disciples leave the “vulgar thorpes” 
with warnings to “keep the mountain-side,/ 
Make for the city!” they relate what seems 
to have been an equally clear-cut choice 
between ignorance and knowledge made 
by their master, who until late in life had 
lived “nameless” but finally “left play for 
work, and grappled with the world/Bent 
on escaping” (35-46). The learning to 
which the grammarian aspired is at this 
point in the poem (45-50) described in 
terms which strongly suggest the Renais- 
sance humanist ideal of learning as a 
preparation for living: 

“Whar’s in the scroll,” quoth he, “thou keep- 

est furled? 
Show me their shaping 

Theirs who most studied man, the bard and 

sage,— 

Give!”-So he gowned him. 
In the lines following (53-64) the disciples 
speak of the grammarian’s decision to t- 
pone “actual life” until he has mastered the 
“comment” as well as “learning’s crabbed 
text.” But here there is no rejection of 
the ideal of learning as a preparation for 
life; in fact, immediately after (65-72) the 
disciples praise the postponement in terms 
which indicate that the grammarian still 
intended to pursue that ideal: 

Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 

When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all books had to 

ive! 


Sooner, he spurned it. 
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At the opening of the m, then, 
there is a ee between the disciples’ 
start up the mountain and what they 
tell us of the first steps in the intellectual 
life of their master. Both the disciples 
and their master make apparently clear- 
cut decisions; both decisions amount to a 
contemptuous rejection of the easy path, 
the comfortable world of play and ignor- 
ance, in favor of a strenuous search for 
higher goals. The goals themselves are 
compound and in each case oe combine 
elements of doubtful compatibility; the 
disciples seek not only a mountain peak 
but also a city “crowded with culture”; 
the grammarian, similarly, desires to “know 
all,” but also resolves to live the life 
of a cultured humanist. By the conclusion 
of the poem, the conflict implicit in these 
incompatible aims has been resolved: the 
grammarian and his disciples each reject 
one goal in favor of the other. 

By line 73 the funeral procession has 
arrived at the city. But contrary to what 
might be expected from the disciples’ 
first description of it as “crowded with 
culture,” their short parenthetical comments 
as they reach the city gates 

Here’s the town-gate reached: There’s the 

market-place 
Gaping before us. (73-4) 


and as they pass through 
Caution redoubled, 
Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly! 
(90-1) 


hint less of the culture of the city than 
of its places of commerce and constricting 
ways. The shift in attitude suggested by 
these lines is paralleled by a similar change 
in attitude toward the relation of oni 
to life on the part of the grammarian’s 
disciples as they continue to relate his 
story. Following the lines 
Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus! ) 


That before living he’d learn how to live— 
(75-77) 


there is a gradual reduction of emphasis 
on learning for living and an argument 
which terminates in the disciples’ praise 
of their master’s complete rejection of 
living in favor of knowing: 
This man decided not to Live but Know— 
(130) 
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The argument the disciples use to defend 
their master’s final choice contains meta- 
phors of commerce and of constriction 
which parallel their remarks on the market 
place and narrow ways of the city: 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain! (97-100) 
He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment! (107-8) 
Along with their defense of their master’s 
decision to pursue learning for its own 
sake comes a corresponding shift in the 
terms with which the disciples describe 
his study: in place of the scroll of those 
“who most studied man,” the matter is 
now grammatical minutiae—boti, oun, and 
de. And finally, to symbolize their master’s 
rejection of low and greedy aims, the 
disciples put his burial place on the top 
peak above the city with its market place 
and narrow ways: 
Here’s the top peak, the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there: 
This man decided not to Live, but Know— 
Bury this man there? 
Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! 

It seems clear, then, that the disciples’ 
progress from the plain to the city, and 
through it to the mountain top, is in effect 
a concrete symbol for the grammarian’s 
intellectual progress from ignorance to 
knowledge sought as a guide for life, 
and beyond that to knowledge desired for 
its own sake. If so, it is probably mis- 
leading to describe “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral” as an effort to capture the spirit 
of Medieval or of Renaissance scholarship, 
though both of these, as Browning would 
have defined them, are certainly part of 
the poem. But primarily Browning seems 
to be concerned with the movement of the 
grammarian’s mind, the drama of choices, 
which culminates in his rejection of the 
Renaissance ideal of scholarship in favor of 
the “philosophy of the imperfect.” To 
miss this movement is, I think, to miss 
the real drama of the monologue. 
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B55 Coming in the Fall 

: THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. ed. Richard Chase 
pp. xxiv +119 $.65 

: THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND OTHER WRITINGS. ed. Richard Chase 
A46 pp. xxiv + 390) $1.15 

: JOSEPH ANDREWS. ed. Martin C. Battestin 
B62 Coming in the Fall 

: JOSEPH ANDREWS AND SHAMELA. ed. Martin C. Battestin 
B53 Coming in the Fall 

: TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. ed. William E. Buckler 
B47 —s opp. xxiii + 355 $1.95 
THE SCARLET LETTER. ed. Harry Levin 
pp. xxvi + 262 $.85 

: THE AMBASSADORS. ed. Leon Edel 
xviii + 391 $1.25 

: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. ed. Louis A. Landa 
B49 ~—sopp. xxviii + 258 $.75 

: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND OTHER WRITINGS. ed. Louis A. Landa 
B25 _—s pp. xxviii + 564 $1.25 

: THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY. ed. Gordon N. Ray 
B52 pp. xlix + 236 $1.25 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


By Floyd C. Watkins and Edwin T. Martin 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 


About 450 pages, clothbound. Instructor’s Edition. Spring 


A reader focusiny on language and its most 
distinguished manifestation — literature 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Edited by Kellogg W. Hunt and Paul Stoakes 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


About 550 pages, clothbound. Spring 


A real breakthrough in synthesizing elements 
of traditional and structural grammar 


GRAMMAR FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH 
By David A. Conlin 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


xiii + 341 pages, paperbound. Published in January 


A complete text for basic classes 


A FIRST COURSE IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
By Brent K. Ashabranner 


S. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


D. Judson Milburn Cecil B. Williams 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


About 400 pages, paperbound. March 


The first volume of a new 
sourcebook series, Literature in the Making 


NOVELS IN THE MAKING 
By William E. Buckler 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


About 325 pages, paperbound. Spring 
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sources, supplemented with suggestions for papers and 
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Houghton Mifflin Research 
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THE AGE OF ELIZABETH edited by John 1. McCollum, Jr. 


University of Miami, Florida 


2 THE CASE OF AARON BURR edited by V. B. Reed and J. D. Williams 


Fairleigh Dickinson University, New Jersey 
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DIGGING IN 
An Interpretation of Wilfred Owen's “Strange Meeting” 


Exuiotr B. 


Alth we admire “Dulce et Decorum 
Est” and “Anthem for Doomed Youth,” 
both written in the fall of 1917, we are 
happy to discover that Wilfred Owen 
began moving beyond them in early 1918. 
For the mood of protest to which Sassoon 
was giving voice was a limiting mood 
for poetry, as Owen evidently began to 
realize. The problem was to transmute 
the particular subject matter which had 
given him his experience into universalized 
emotion. That problem is nowhere better 
solved than in one of Owen’s last and 
finest poems, “Strange Meeting.” Here 
Owen achieves “aesthetic distance” and 
“universality” by means of a descent into 
the unconscious where a strange meeting 
of external and internal man takes place. 
In fact the poet actually renders that 
descent in the poem, forcing the un- 
suspecting reader to make the same journey. 
When we finish participating in the poem, 
we know that we feel purged, but we 
do not know why until we stop to 
analyze it. 

Yet the clues are obvious enough. As 
Edmund Blunden, one of Owen's editors, 
points out, the poem “is a dream only a 
stage further on than the actuality of the 
tunnelled dug-outs with their muffled 
security, their smoky dimness, their rows 
of soldiers painfully sleeping, their officers 
and sergeants and corporals attempting to 
awaken those for duty, and the sense 
presently of “going up the ugly stairway” 
(Poems, p. 128). This is the world just out 
of sight above as the poem begins. 


It seemed that out of battle I 4 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long since 
scooped 

Through granites which titanic wars had 
groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned, 

Too fast in thought or death to be bestirred. 


Elliott B. Gose, Jr. is an assistant professor at 
the University of British Columbia (Vancouver, 
Canada) where he has been for the last four 
years. He has published in College English, 
PMLA, and Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 


Jr. 


The first line with its “seemed” hints that 
we are being told a dream, and the details 
that follow make this one of two ible 
conditions, “thought or death.” In_ line 
ten we discover that it is death. But we 
still think of it as a dream, partly because 
the narrator is around to tell us about his 
experience and partly because the Other 
(as I shall refer to the man who confronts 
the narrator) is described just after line 
ten as a “vision.” 


Owen’s method is embodied in the first 
two lines. Throughout the m we will 
be made aware that although the narrator 
is separate from the war all the details of 
the poem are oriented to war. A similar 
ambiguity is present in the word “pro- 
found,” the first of a series of words which 
have both a mental ad a physical meaning. 
The poem concerns the landscape of 
the mind; the narrator leaves conscious- 
ness for a descent which is profound in 
all the senses of that word. e presence 
of two levels in the poem is also insisted 
on in the fourth line; we find that “also 
there encumbered sleepers groaned.” The 
“also” reminds us of the battle-weary 
soldiers above ground. We are not told 
whether they are hampered by mental 
or physical burdens (presumably both), 
but for the sleepers immediately in view, the 
emphasis is on mental burdens (thought or 
death). 


Then, as I probed them, one sprang up, and 
stared 

With piteous recognition in fixed eyes, 

Lifting distressful hands as if to bless. 


With a thousand pains that vision’s face was 
grained; 

Yet no blood reached there from the upper 
ground, 

And no guns thumped, or down the flues 


made moan. 


The verb “probed” is another example of 
an ambiguous word. Lacking an indirect 
object (“with what?”), it can, like “pro- 
found” and “encumbered,” be interpreted 
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as either physical (with a stick or bayonet) 
or mental (with an eye or, more likely, 
a thought). The mental probe is consonant 
with the mental pain which the Other's 
face betrays. As we discover, that pain is 
not anxiety or any merely personal mental 
stress; some hint of its nature comes out 
in his “lifting distressful hands as if to 
bless.” But we do not have to depend on 
hints; the Other characterizes himself: 


“Strange friend,” I said, “here is no cause 
to mourn.” 

“None,” said the other, “save the undone 
years, 

The hopelessness. Whatever hope is yours, 

Was my life also; 


For by my glee might many men have 
laughed, 

And of my weeping something had been 
left, 

Which must die now. I mean the truth 
untold, 

The pity of war, the pity war distilled. 

Now men will go content with what we 
spoiled. 

Or, discontent, boil bloody and be spoiled.” 


The Other’s linking of himself with the 
narrator is an odd one: “Whatever hope 
is yours was my life also.” Presumably 
the narrator still has hope because he is 
new to Hell. But is his hope the Other’s 
life also? Perhaps because hope is life, 
as the old saying tells us. 

Of his weeping, the Other says, “some- 
thing had been left which must die now” 
(that the narrator is dead?). That some- 
thing, “the truth untold, the pity . . . war 
distilled” was also the subject of Owen’s 
well-known preface to his work and 
provides the key to the narrator’s crime, 
which is revealed in the last lines of the 
poem. 

“I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned 

— through me as you jabbed and 

lied, 


I parried, but my hands were loath and cold. 
Let us sleep now. .. .” 


The narrator has been guilty of a failure 
of imagination. The Other is not asking 
him to refrain from fighting; the reason 
his “hands were loath and cold” when he 
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parried is because the narrator “frowned 

. . through” him as he “jabbed and 
killed.” The narrator has lost human feel- 
ing; instead of fighting the Other as another 
individual, he has fought him as, let us say, 
the Enemy, the Boche whom Owen’s 
despised civilian armchair generals hated 
with such a liberal and impersonal hate. 
As George Orwell put it in “Inside the 
Whale,” “The truth is that in 1917 there 
was nothing that a thinking and a sensitive 
person could do, except to remain human, 
if possible.” The narrator, we infer, had 
found it temporarily impossible. 

The line which now reads “I am the 
enemy you killed, my friend,” was origin- 
ally “I was a German conscript and your 
friend.” The change is an obvious improve- 
ment in being less didactic and topical, 
but also in another way. The irony still 
remains that the “enemy” was not really 
that, and is still followed by the implication 
that the Other might have lived if the 
narrator had maintained enough humanity 
to face him as an individual person. But 
in substituting “the enemy” for “German 
conscript,” Owen was at once generalizing 
and keeping the way open for the dual 
level of mental and physical which he had 
been at such pains to establish. On one 
level “the enemy” is a German soldier 
whom the narrator killed with a bayonet. 
But on another level “the enemy” 1s just 
what the poem presents him as, a vision 
dwelling in the deep profound, an alter 
ego (“whatever hope is yours was my life 
also”), the seat of the emotions of love 
and laughter, grief and pity. The Other, 
that is, represents the narrator’s uncon- 
scious, his primal self from which he has 
been alienated by war. Instead of re- 
taining the hope of establishing in the 
future full contact with his emotions and 
the healing power of that primal self, the 
narrator (perhaps seduced by the propa- 
ganda about the Enemy) has discarded 
pity, the one emotion war might distill, and 
has at that point given up his humanity. 
This failure results first in spiritual death 
(the killing of the Other, whether as 
enemy or alter ego) and then in physical 
death (that of the narrator, who is pre- 
sumably dead, though he has not been 
“killed.”) 
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As the Other predicts, impersonality 
will become the rule. But had he not 
been killed, that is, had the positive emo- 
tions of the unconscious not been denied en- 
tirely, after the bloody end of conflict, 
regeneration would have welled up from 
the primitive seat of life: 

“Then, when much blood had clogged their 

chariot-wheels 

I would go up and wash them from sweet 

wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without stint 

But not on wounds; not on the cess of war. 

Foreheads of men have bled where no 

wounds were.” 


If the image of regeneration from the 
unconscious is not clear enough in the 
poem as printed, two discarded alternatives 
for the third line above make it clear 
that the wells lie in the mind: 


thoughts that lie 
Even the 
wells I sank (Poems, p. 126) 


In addition, in the back of Owen’s Poems 
Blunden prints fragments either parallel 
with “Strange Meeting” “or at length 
interwoven with it” (p. 126). The first 
of these also makes clear the descent into 
the unconscious. “Let us lie down and 
dig ourselves in thought” (p. 126). 
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“Strange Meeting” is the product of such 
digging in thought. It demonstrates Owen’s 
realization that what was of transcendent 
importance to the fighting man should not 
be his physical suffering contrasted with 
the comfort of civilians, but first the de- 
humanization of war, its ability to turn 
men into spiritual automatons, and second 
the paradoxical alternative it offered him 
of learning pity through involvement with 
suffering. This one emotion could keep 
alive the spark of humanity and hope which 
would suffice to bring regeneration to the 
individual, and to mankind when the 
slaughter finally ceased. Having dug deep 
into his own mind, Owen had reached the 
thoughts that lie too deep for taint. Of 
these he saw pity as the one most ac- 
cessible to mankind during a war, which 
explains his announcement in the preface 
to his poems that his “subject is War, 
and the pity of War,” and clarifies the 
otherwise cryptic sentence that followed, 
“The is in the pity.” In readying a 
book for publication, he looked forward 
to reaching the imaginations of his readers 
through poems which were the fruits of 
his imagination, embodiments of his con- 
sciously sought participation in an emotional 
synthesis with his unconscious. 


YEATS’S “THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE”: 
MEANING AND STRUCTURE 


Sister M. Norma Haun 


In “The Wild Swans at Coole” Yeats’s 
art is remote, detached, classicist. He 
is building a perfect thing with words, 
for “words alone are certain good.” Chastity 
of diction, austerity of language, and a 
sense of stillness in the quiet lines trans- 
form the “nine-and-fifty swans” floating 


Instructor of English at Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege, Sister M. Norma took her Ph.D. at Ford- 
ham. She is working on a book on modern 


poetry. 


on the lake in Coole Park into images 
of enduring beauty. Yeats’s subject matter 
here is that which is to be the constant 
concern of his life: the art object. The 
first stanza is an icon of all that is beautiful 
and permanent in art, but there is a hint 
of change, a creation of instantaneous 
nostalgia, in a beauty which is part of 
autumn and perceived in “October twi- 
light.” These swans at rest are part of what 
Yeats was to call in a later poem, “Easter 
1916,” a “terrible beauty” because in the 
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very stillness of their repose, these wild 
things harbor the instinct of flight; in- 
herent in their tableau of permanence is 
the element of change. A sense of loss 
informs the moment's contemplation of 
their loveliness. 

It is no surprise when, in the second 
stanza— 


All suddenly mount 
And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


The art emblem created in the first stanza 
and the act of making required of the 
artist has summoned up an antithetical 
image of destruction. This movement from 
image to opposing image and the con- 
sequent interplay of tensions was to be a 
feature of Yeats’s structuring techniques in 
much of his later poetry. It is this p ali 
of his art which gives the poems a tough, 
intellectual core impervious to any charge 
that Yeats is presenting a series of pretty 
pictures. It is also this balance of tensions 
that constitutes the unity of Yeats’s in- 
dividual poems. 

Between the two poles of creation and 
destruction stands man who has found it 
possible to face life because of the pres- 
ence of beauty, but whose “heart is sore” 
at the transience of things in the world 
of time: 


All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Yeats places himself here as representative 
of man caught in the flux of time, and of 
artist torn by the exigencies of that ever- 
present theme of his poetry, the opposing 
values of being and becoming. From the 
anguish of his experience, the poet turns, 
not for escape but for confirmation of the 
worth of such suffering, to the opening 
image of the poem. He sees that the swans 
still “paddle in the cold/Companionable 
streams or climb the air.” 


Their hearts have not grown old; 
Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


The swans—art images—retain beauty. For 
the man who has continued to see them 
year after year until it is now the 
“nineteenth autumn” since “I first made my 
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count,” they constitute the same unchang- 
ing pattern. It was the image of swans 
that elicited the meditation and its pains; 
it is this icon which will bring consola- 
tion and impose meaning on the apparently 
senseless “great broken rings” of change. 
When the totality of loss is experienced 
by the protagonist of the , the swans 
will continue to bring their message of 
beauty to someone: 


Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or park 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


The value of the art object, “mysterious, 
beautiful” in its permanence, has been 
established but only through accepting 
the inevitability of change as a factor in 
coming to know and appreciate the love- 
liness of what is unchanging. Suffering is 
a part of the experience of beauty. Under 
the surface balance and delicacy of the 
poem and beneath the tranquil movement 
of its lines, passion stirs the water that 
“mirrors a still sky.” 

Donald Stauffer observes that the es- 
sential pattern of the poem “is not built 
in time but in contrast between moods, 
and since only mortal man in this poem 
feels such contrasts, the founding an- 
tithesis is between transient man and 
eternity.” But Mr. Stauffer admits the 
self-sustaining form of “The Wild Swans 
at Coole” only grudgingly. Of the struc- 
ture-seeking critics he observes: “They 
will note that the poem begins with the 
swans upon the lake, shifts to the images 
of the swans in the air, and returns to 
the swans on the lake—a perfect round. 
They will find structure in the antithesis 
between the swans and their beholder and 
between the beholder now and the be- 
holder nineteen years ago.” This reading 
of the poem is almost inescapable, but 
Stauffer’s implication that such a tightly 
woven interaction of imagery, mood, and 
tension is unusual in Yeats and that the 
unity it produces can be arrived at only 
through a forced interpretation, is un- 
warranted. Any attempt to talk about 


‘Donald Stauffer, The Golden Nightingale 
(New York, 1949), p. 66. 
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what is going on in one of Yeats’s later 

ms involves the critic in the hopeless 
task of analyzing, and so destroying, what 
is one, whole, and which will not yield the 
meaning of a single image except in terms 
of the entire poem. 

It is possible to theorize vaguely about 
Yeats as poet but there is no experience 
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quite so shattering to generalized theories 
as an effort to read Yeats’s poetry with an 
intelligent respect for what he was trying 
to do. The “perfect round” Stauffer dis- 
covered in this particular poem does not 
make it an anomaly in the Yeats canon, 
but rather representative of the artist’s 
preoccupation with form. 


Rebuttal 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


I would like to take issue with Professor 
Knoll’s review of Hough’s Literary Revolu- 
tion, which appeared in the December 1960 
issue. I find it curious that the various 
people who attack the modernists cannot 
agree as to what the enemy represents. 
Many—Karl Shapiro is the most recent— 
criticize Yeats, Pound, and Eliot for being 
too intellectual and history-minded; while 
others—Hough, for example, and Professor 
Knoll, who feels Hough doesn’t go far 
enough—complain about their irrationality 
and sterile aestheticism. 

It seems to me that this is a case of blind 
men trying to identify the elephant, for the 
fact is that the modernist poets have de- 
liberately set themselves up to reconcile 
meaning and form: unwilling to abandon 
either, they may be attacked by: one-sided 
critics as being either too formalistic or 
too philosophical. Far from revolting against 
meaning or humanity, these poets are ob- 
sessed with the problem of meaning and 
humanity. But, being poets, they have at- 
tempted to formulate the problem in aes- 
thetic terms. 

It is true, of course, that in the process 
they have presented a rather bleak picture 


of our world, but it seems foolish to blame 
them for having created that world. We 
all, I suspect, have had something to do 
with creating the fix we are in today. More- 
over, in every case their bleak diagnosis is 
matched by a proffered cure: far from 
having been responsible for our waste land, 
they have all sought to find a way out. 


We may not agree either with their diag- 
nosis, cure, or method of treatment, but we 
ought to stop pretending that they are un- 
interested in content, meaning, and/or hu- 
manity. We may find Yeats’s occultism, 
Pound’s economics, and Eliot’s Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism unacceptable, but we cannot say 
they are writing “irrelevant” works. If they 
have sought to penetrate to the more primi- 
tive levels of consciousness, they have also 
argued for the inclusion of intelligence and 
wit into passionate and serious poetry. That 
is why they can be attacked on the one 
hand for being too irrational and on the 
other for being too intellectual. Yet each 
in his own (perhaps misguided) way is 
trying to save us and the world. 


NORMAN FRIEDMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


“The Improved Teaching of English: National Issues, Problems, and Approaches,” an 
address by George Winchester Stone, Jr., is now available as a brochure distributed 
for non-profit purposes at 25c and as a long-playing record distributed also for non- 
profit purposes at $3.00. Address Autrey Nell Wiley, Department of English, College 
of Arts and Sciences, Texas Woman’s University, Denton, Texas. 
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Four Poems 


Marion MontTGoMERY 


A SOPHOMORE SWEATS AT THE SEVEN DEADLY 


First, there’s Pride 
Which balances Humility—of Heart and 
Tongue and Deed, 
And next comes Envy (with a capital E) 
Which the Monk escaped with Generosity; 
Or was it Franklin—but not Ben— 
who did love his neighbor 
With a groaning-board or table? 
At any rate, Wrath ruined the surly 
Reve for not forgiving 
The poor Miller with the red hairs 
on his nose, a good left guard. 
He was Patient not a little for the nones 
Or nuns. 
And Avarice that favors Gluttony, 
Except it’s more so, comes in here; 
But Sloth outranks them both 
(Swinging upside down along a limb 
I saw one in a travel-movie once); 
And would you think it, Lust is last, 
which can be overcome 
4 being good—if you know what I mean. 
en Moderation helps and Pity too, 
Which gives thirteen? Oh yes, 
there’s Fortitude and Faith! 
Fourteen! The Seven Chaucer knew about 
Before we had Psychology 
and how to cure them all. 
And write them several times, 
Like hard French verbs, on Sunday night 
And have them cold against the Monday test. 


ROBERT FROST GOES TO COLLEGE, 1960 


or 
STOPPING BY A DRUGSTORE ON EXAMINATION EVENING 


Whose seat this is I think I know. 
He’s studying in the lib’ry though; 
He will not see me sitting here 
To watch the girls pass to and fro. 
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The little waitress thinks it queer 

To stop without a juke-box near 
Between perfumes and quick-fry steak 
When just next door they’re serving beer. 


She gives her dangling bobs a shake 
To ask if there’s been some mistake. 
Her only other move’s the sweep 

Of sopping cloth in counter lake. 


The drugstore’s busy, bright and gleep 
But I’ve assignments I must keep 
And tests to flunk before I sleep 
And tests to flunk before I sleep. 


ON FACING A FRESHMAN CLASS WITH BLAKE AND KEATS 


The wild and too-uncertain beast stares bright 
A question off the frozen, awkward mind 
And turns, a many imaged urn, to find 

What answer to its question’s burning night, 
What certitude for panic’s steady plight, 
What crystal cognizance of thought refined 
To fertile brede beyond the sad, resigned, 
Cold pastoral of cold and dead delight. 


Beast-frozen by the sudden wild surmise, 
What answer for that bland insistent beast 
Of thirty staring pair of silent eyes 

That focus an unanswerable epigram: 

“To what mysterious altar oh Green Priest?” 


I close the door and face the barren lamb. 


I 


THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH INSTRUCTOR’S COMPLAINTE 
UNTO THE DEAN OF FACULTIES 


The man not monk scarce follows rules monastic; 
Why then expect of me a course more drastic? 
Survival needs are soundly idealistic: 

Does money had make Jewishly monistic 

Or money cares forced by the belletristic? 

(Who soothingly persuades me I may think 

Red pencils artful never drunk red ink.) 

Of ways to teacher sainthood, surely one is 

To bodyhouse the soul through decent monies; 
Aesthetic virtues better teachers fed 


Who once a fortnight took a steak to bed. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


The man who holds the bag that holds the gold 
Has fed me belletristically of old. 

Enough! I know what bag it is I hold, 

Or rather that the bag now holds but bones 

And, moved by stomach’s sighing, soul-less groans. 
To scorn good gold stigmatically with “Croesus” 
Does not make one so holy strong as Jesus 

Nor wise as Socrates. And be it cited: 

Both these were fed and clothed and neither blighted; 
That is, they did not sell their souls for things. 
When body fleshes warmly, soul sprouts wings. 


Il 


THE DEAN’S METAPHYSICAL REPLY ANTICIPATED 


Fat chance! 


On the University of Georgia English staff, Mr. Montgomery’s book of poems, Dry 
Lightning, bas just been published by the University of Nebraska Press. He is working on 
a novel with the aid of a Saxton Fellowship. 


Two Poems 
BarBaRA Harr OvERMYER 


CRITIQUE 


You children who bring me your poems 
to read and judge, 

What can I say 

To your lost-children lines? 

Words newly-wrenched 

And awkwardly 

Paper-laid. 


I know no tongue for art, 
No mind for Aristotle’s standards 
Now. 


What dare a human do 
With fresh 

Bare stretching souls 

In scatter-shy anxiety 


Exposed? 


But gently judge 

Tenderly handle 

And cherish, 

In older, more scholarly days, 
Your trust. 
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POETRY 
ORPHEUS ON TOUR 


Orpheus, legendary poet and musician, was torn limb from limb by a howling mob of 
ian women, devotees of Bacchus, when they found him enchanting rocks and trees 
with his song. 
The Thracian damsels throng the gates; 
Eager, breathless, each one waits 
To spy the idol of her soul, 
The hero of the rock-and-roll. 


Here is a master of his art 

And of each trembling teen-aged heart, 
The demigod of two or three 
Subgroups of our society. 

Zephyrus wafts his transcribed blare 
Eternally upon the air. 

From coast to coast, his singing fills 
The trees, the rocks, the rolling hills, 


Enchanting with his caterwauls 
The dancers in the record halls. 

In bistros, oh! his notes subdue 
The potted-palms and -patrons too. 


What magic lyre could strike a bar 
Sweet as the strains of his guitar? 
What epic Muse could ever speak 
The glories of his Greek physique? 


Ah, look! Young Orpheus appears! 
The damsels dash for souvenirs 

In Bacchanalian ecstasy, 

Sweeping him headless out to sea 
In rivers of idolatry. 


Barbara Harr Overmyer is a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 
Two Poems 


Gerorce Branpon SAUL 
THIS NIGHT THE UNICORN? 


This night, perhaps, the unicorn: this night 
The crown of forest gold about the horn 
Of gentle pride?—this night the unicorn? 


—But no: only the old assault of storm 

Upon the hearth that never asked for more 

Than quietness for love to tend its flame. 

The chimney howls; the phantom steps withdraw, 
And in the wood that is the heart’s despai 

The cry of something wounded rends the air. 


I shall not sleep this night: 

I shall not risk discovering again 

The blood-stained snow beneath the evergreen 
A broken horn impales, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 
HELOISE AT MOONLIFT 


Here in this flag-paved cell the rough cot 
Glimmers recall, though time is but the ring 
Of isolation widening round the plunge 
Of one immersed in underseas of pain. 
When the beart breaks, the light enters; 
But ah, the devastation of the light, 
Domine mi! 


Wipe off that moonlight from the sheet, grey hands 
Too subtly memoried!—Can you not believe 
Finalities are final, double walls— 
The past, the convent—sure, contented that 
Whien the heart breaks, the light enters? 
—Alas, the desolation of the light, 
Domine mi! 


On the English staff of the University of Connecticut, Mr. Saul has been widely pub- 
lished and was this year elected a Fellow of the International Institute of Arts and Letters. 
His latest books are Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s Poems (1957) and Prolegomena to 
the study of Yeats’s Plays (1958). 


BRIGHT VIEW FROM THE DARKLING PLAIN 
A. L. Lazarus 


Who gave the admiral the whim 

to fire when ready? (Wailing flew 

from wives and bloody fools.) What limb 
enchanted him to launch a coup, 

let loose sea dogs with derring do? 

Sloops rushing in before the flash 

and flush, he rued his rendezvous— 

this navigator vain and rash. 


When gravity went to his head 

and beating air became a bore, 

the pilot shed his shaft and bled 

a bit, jet bent, and cracked his roar. 
Alack, he atomized the score: 

he rained his ash, he Cained his crash 
on dirty Abel’s clean bomb store— 
this aviator vain and rash. 


Airlocked and stabilized in space, 

where artful armies clash by night, 

youth breaks beyond the missile’s trace, 

for targets past our kind of sight, 

for galaxies so recondite 

they guard around the Cleaner Cache. 
Spacesick right here, youth aches for flight 
from all inveterate vain and rash. 
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POETRY 


No morning, noon, or twilight spans 
God’s sphere; goodby, you guys who dash 
right past mundane meridians; 
farewell, you lads who flame and flash! 


Mr. Lazarus, who teaches at the University of Texas, bas published fiction and verse 
in the Colorado Quarterly, Best Articles and Stories, and the Michigan Quarterly Review. 


IN A WORLD WHERE ... 


Joun Nistr 


In a world where the wolves hunt in packs 
To topple the towering stags 

And the winter winds marshal attacks 

Against legions of beggars in rags, 

Who kneels with King Lear in the storm 
To surrender his honor to God 

And strip from even to odd 

That his naked soul may be warm? 

Since love is the wound on which man feeds, 
He eats no bread unless love bleeds. 


In a world where the jackals are quick 

To gnaw on the lion’s bones 

And the bully’s baton is a stick 

To command a shower of stones, 

Who bids a farewell to the sun 

With Antony on the burning deck 

Of a paltry ambition in wreck 

That darkness and light may be one? 

Since love is the tongue by which man cries, 
He loses his prayer the moment love dies. 


In a world where the hyenas will laugh 

At heroes down in the corn 

And the curve of a shepherd’s staff 

Is a straight thrust of the thorn, 

Who rides with General Lee in the rain 

To suffer the death of his will 

For a Rebel hanged on a hill 

That peace may be born out of pain? 

Since love is the dream by which man wakes, 
He sleeps forever unless love aches. 


Poet and critic, widely published in America and Brazil, John Nist is currently Associate 
Professor of English at Eastern Michigan University (Ypsilanti). 
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THE NEXT FIFTY 


G. Rosert CarRLsEN 


As the Council moves into its second 
fifty years of service, a handful of prob- 
lems seem of crucial importance. None 
is new, but conditions of the times and 
attitudes of teachers and the public have 
made them important as never before. 


Prostem I. The Definition of the Sub- 
ject of English. Except in the area of skills, 
the profession is not really unified in its 
vision of its subject matter. Everyone is 
relatively sure that English should teach 
boys and girls to read, to write, and to 
— Beyond these three, there is wide 

iversity of opinion. Some feel that oral 
language is not a legitimate concern of 
the English class. While most people be- 
lieve firmly that literature is a part of 


English, there has never been any real 
consensus about the objectives to be sought 
in its study. Recent statements have as- 
serted that the English teacher’s respon- 


sibility is solely to the English language 
and its literature. Other statements have 
suggested that the central core of lish 
is found in the study of meanings: of how 
they are derived, transmitted, and re- 
ceived. Psychologists indicate the insepara- 
bility of language, meaning, and personality 
development. 

Almost all problems in teaching lish 
cannot ego | be tackled until there 
is a more nearly clear-cut definition of 
the subject we teach. Present attempts at 
automation in teaching, restructuring of 
class size, construction of school buildings, 
the utilization of teacher time, the prob- 
lems of teacher training, the evaluation 
of the individual’s performance are stabs 
in the dark until we know precisely what 
we want to teach. 

The concept approach to curriculum 
building, which has proved to be enor- 


Professor of English and education, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Dr. Carlsen is First Vice Presi- 
dent of NCTE. 


mously helpful in the social studies, 
mathematics, and the sciences, might prove 
fruitful in defining the English curriculum. 
Many of our present recommendations 
for the subject are stated on the percept 
level as a series of statements of immediate 
items to be brought to children’s attention: 
a particular activity in language or a 
particular selection of reading. A large 
number of our disagreements might dis- 
appear if we tried through the Council 
to spell out the concepts that we feel 
should be developed in a child’s under- 
standing. The attempt to list concepts might 
push us toward a real definition of our 
subjects. 

Prostem II. The Training and Accredita- 
tion of Teachers. Everyone realizes that 
the training “or for English teachers 
are seriously inadequate to equip the teacher 
for the job that he has to do. However, 
no institution has boldly stepped out to 
do something about the situation. It is 
axiomatic to insist that the teacher be 
adequately grounded in the subject matter 
of the field. Theoretically the depart- 
mental major of the academic English 
departments should provide the subject- 
matter preparation. However, the majors 
in the institutions of the country are 
seriously out of step with the content 
that the teacher needs. They are devoted 
almost entirely to courses in literature, 
although at least a half of the teacher’s 
responsibility on the job is for instruction 
in language. In most majors only one 
course is required in advanced composition 
or speech or in Latin grammar that gives 
the student little understanding of the real 
operation of the English language. Even 
in literature, the program often by-passes 
bodies of literature of tremendous impor- 
tance to the teacher in today’s schools: the 
rograms deal overwhelmingly with English 
terature, making only res toward 
American and world literatures, and usually 
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giving no attention to adolescent literature. 
The training program typically provides 
little help for the trainee in instruction in 
reading and little knowledge of the mass 
media of communication. Thus the 
beginning teacher really has been trained 
to teach one thing: the history of English 
literature. 


No other profession could tolerate train- 
ing programs so inadequately geared to 
the needs of the practitioner. | seriously 
doubt that we can indulge in such a 
luxury in the times of educational emer- 
gency in which we live. In many ways 
the profession has brought its difficulties 
on itself by permitting the tradition of the 
extremely limited major to function as 
the training media for its teachers. 


Accreditation has been a means by which 
professions strive to increase their effective- 
ness through rigid enforcement of set 
standards. In recent years, while there 
have been many pleas for raising the 
competence of the teaching profession, 
there have been just as many pleas that 
individuals be permitted to teach even 
though they have not met certification 
barriers. The implication is that teaching 
English is not a professional competency 
gained ary rigid study and controlled 
experiences, but that it can be effectivel 
carried out adequately by any eusowtle 
with a college degree. It is interesting how 
people recoil at the suggestion that a 
science major automatically prepares a 

rson as a practicing physician or dentist. 

ut there seems no recognition of the fact 

that the skill of teaching English is a 
skill that must be learned. The Council 
needs to guard jealously the gains that 
have been made in certification standards 
and to push to secure even higher re- 
quirements for admission of individuals as 
practitioners of the profession. 


Prose III. The Inequality of Education 
Opportunity in Teachers, Program, and 
Materials. As one observes English instruc- 
tion throughout the country, one is con- 
scious of the wide differences in program, 
teaching, and materials from community to 
community and often from school to 
school within the same school system. One 
realizes that where a child happens to be 
born determines to a considerable extent 
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what he will receive from the educational 

rogram. Recent studies bear out the fact 
that the product of schools varies widely 
even when intelligence is not a factor. 
Such studies suggest that the better product 
is coming from the larger schools usually 
in urban areas. 


In some schools, students write fre- 
quently; in others, almost not at all. In 
general, outside of urban schools, the 
library facilities are almost completely in- 
adequate. Few schools meet the A. L. A. 
standards for per capita expenditure for 
library materials. Furthermore, the most 
impoverished school libraries are usually 
in communities with inadequate public 
libraries. 

The differences that exist could perhaps 
be tolerated in a society in which it was 
assumed that the majority of young people 
would settle in their own communities. 
such a society, education might ibly be 
considered a community affair. It might be 
said that people had the right “to ruin 
their own children in their own way.” 
However, the increasing mobility of the 
American population makes the inade- 
quacies of a single school system the con- 
cern of all. In several American cities, 


fifty per cent of the students come from 
families of recent migrants to the com- 
munity. The problems these communities 
are facing are almost exactly the problems 
that were faced seventy-five to a hundred 
years ago when the schools undertook the 
acculturation of ae from foreign 


countries. The Council might well lend its 
power to awakening the citizenry to the 
qualities of an adequate English program, 
perhaps through drawing up an evaluative 
instrument which people in local communi- 
ties could use in evaluating their English 
offerings. 


Prostem IV. Changing Patterns of Com- 
munication. Lou LaBrant has for years 
pointed out that in the last fifty years 
there has been a major revolution in com- 
munication habits and potentialities. The 
use of oral-aural communication has grown 
tremendously. New avenues of esthetic 
enjoyment have become commonplace. 
Francis Shoemaker, among others, has 
constantly prodded us to study communica- 
tion in all its media as a process of human 
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relationships as well as studying it as a 
process of linguistics. What are the impli- 
cations of these ideas for the program in 
English today? Can we still limit a pro- 
gram to the study of the time-honored 
rhetorical principles and analysis of 
language and prepare boys and girls for 
the twenty-first century in which most of 
them will be living? 

Prostem V. Censorship of Literary 
Materials. In Los Angeles, in Des Moines, 
in Tulsa, in Hartford, and in Chicago, 
English teachers at meetings have raised 
the issue of censorship on moral bases of 
selections of literature they felt were 
important to use with adolescents in their 
classes. In one way the concern of the 
public indicates the belief of the man on 
the street that literature does have a 
powerful impact on human beings, that 
it is something more than pure esthetic 
structure. 

Charles Calitri states the issue magnifi- 
cently in a recent English Journal article in 
which he points out the confused world of 
values in which the adolescent lives, a world 
in which there are goodness, badness, and 
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ON NOT CROSSING THE GULF FROM TEACHER TO STUDENT 


Herman M. Warp 


I toss a line, a thought into a vapid face, 
And wait to see it touch her mind, 


every mixture in between. J. B. Priestley 
at the Council convention called literature 
a kind of first-aid kit to help in the 
difficult period of adjustment to living 
that the adolescent is undergoing. It can 
accomplish such ends only if it realistically 
looks at the whole of life, not at simply 
a small segment of it. The Council needs 
to give major attention to the definition of 
standards by which a book can be judged 
for use in the classroom. 

In conclusion, the major continuing 
problem of our profession is the necessity 
of keeping our sight firmly and eternally 
on the welfare of the child in the class- 
room. Often an organization or a subject 
loses this vision as it seeks to perpetuate 
itself or its practitioners. What has been 
taught in the past is not good enough 
for the children of the future. What we 
know as human beings who have specialized 
in this field is not enough for the practi- 
tioners of the future. The children we now 
teach will live in a world that is not our 
world. Therefore we must strive constantly 
to teach on the edge of discovery, to teach 
so that the individual is freed rather than 
confined by our teaching. 


Now caged in sixth row rear and windowwards. 


Impervious to me or mine, 


She scorns my pasture and will not eat. 

No green fields here for her, 

Nor choice fruit bud, celery leaf, 

Nor even gorgeous garlic green delight, 

Ever present when brown dry grass reigns everywhere. 
She will not bite. She sniffs the air 


And greets me with a cow-like stare. 


music groups. 


Professor of English at Trenton State College, Mr. Ward plays violin and viola in chamber 
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News and Ideas 
Editors: Ross Garner and Louis H. Leiter, University of Nebraska 


THE EDITORS of Dasein, a quarterly 
journal of the arts, announce publication of 
the first issue (March 1961). It will include 

ms, plays, stories, critical articles. Ad- 
dress: Box 227 Howard University Admin. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


EDUCATION Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J., is offering two visiting associateships, 
one in Communications and one in Social 
Studies, for the summer of 1961. The asso- 
ciate in Communications will be particu- 
larly concerned with a study of the content 
validity of the English Test constructed 
by the Service. e associate in Social 
Studies will assist in the development of 
tests appropriate to junior high school, 
senior high school, or junior college stu- 
dents. Applications are due March 17, 1961. 
Address: Mrs. Howard R. Lane, Test De- 
velopment Division. 


POETS, the University of N. C. Press, 
Chapel Hill, has announced a new poetry 
series (George Garrett and Thomas Vance 
are the first to be — The press 
invites manuscripts from living American 


poets. Report in eight weeks. 


TWAYNE Publishers, 31 Union Square 
West, N. Y., will issue a new series of 
studies of United States authors in the 
spring of 1961: Faulkner (Frederick J. 
Hoffman), Steinbeck (Warren French), 
Crane (Edwin Cady), Frederick (Hoyt 
Fanchere and Thomas O’Donnell), Poe 
(Vincent Buranelli), Wilder (Red Bur- 
bank), Dos Passos (John H. Wrenn), Glas- 
gow (Blair Rouse), Marquand (John 
Gross). Others will follow. 


TEACHING in Russia: “The most serious 
deficiencies in the knowledge of secondary 
school graduates were to be found in the 
entrance examinations in . . . language and 
literature; low syntactical and _ stylistic 
competence, absence of necessary habits 
and skills in presenting thoughts with logi- 
cal correctness, in a number of instances 
poor spelling. The majority of submitted 
compositions displayed typical defects such 
as sketchiness, triteness, monotony of style, 


a surfeit of generalities, and inability to set 
up a compositional outline” (Quoted from 
“Purdue English Notes,” December 1960). 


COMMENTING on the abolishment of the 
writing laboratory at Purdue, Professor 
Mills, Head of the English Department 
said, “I do think the time has come when 
we can begin to demand that freshmen 
come to us with a satisfactory preparation 
in high schools. Perhaps we can use the 
occasion to impress upon our students and 
through them upon their high schools and 
communities that we ex freshman to 
know the fundamentals of writing and 


grammar when they come to us.” 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., 
Editor of PMLA, casts a critical eye on the 
teaching of English in American high 
schools and colleges in the English Record 
of the State of N.Y. English Council (Fall 
1960): “Somewhat to my amazement I 
find at least fourteen active projects afoot 
in the country to do something towards 
improving the teaching of English. . . . I 
believe that the teaching of English has 
drifted into a state of near chaos through- 
out the school systems in this country.” Of 
the 250 articles printed in PMLA during 
his term, Professor Stone says that each had 
to be returned to the author at least once, 
not only that he might profit from the 
critical commentary of specialist readers, 
but also (and more often) that he might 
improve the style. “The values of the 
literary component of English are sequen- 
tial and incremental. They reside in enlarge- 
ment of the mind by an experience of 
discovery and recognition, new discovery 
and association based upon increased recog- 
nition. The process is founded upon a 
continuous furnishing of the mind, first 
with such basic matter as mythology, folk- 
lore and fairy tale, Biblical lore, and na- 
tional legends, which, interwoven inextric- 
ably into the moving pieces of our literary 
heritage, form the texture of allusion and 
symbol. Recognized in new combinations 
and different surroundings, these give a 
sense of depth and penetration—striking 
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root into a far foretime, at once exciting 
and illuminating.” 

LADY CHATTERLEY’S Troubles: The 
editors of Canadian Literature (Autumn 
1960) write: “Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 
not a piece of Canadian literature. But what 
happens to Lady Chatterley’s Lover in the 
Canadian courts may well become part of 
our literary history. It is for this reason 
that we publish Hugh MacLennan’s spirited 
defense of that masterpiece, whose treat- 
ment, incidentally, gives considerable su 
port to the misgivings on the 
new censorship law in the editorial, ‘Areo- 
pagitica Re-Written, which appeared in 
Canadian Literature No. 2.” 


MILLAR MacLURE in “Allegories of 
Innocence,” The Dalhousie Review (Sum- 
mer 1960), examines the dramatized alle- 
orical definitions of “innocence” in 

aulkner’s Absalom, Absalom, Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies, and Camus’ The Fall. In 
their conceptions of innocence, he finds one 
common factor: “Each of these novelists 
represents the innocent as set against what 
Lionel Trilling, in his essay on Little Dor- 
rit (Dickens’ novel of innocence), calls the 
‘social will,’ that inexorable machine which 
grinds up the living future and leaves be- 
hind it the petrified and expendable monu- 
ments of its passage. Sutpen tries to make 
it serve his ‘design,’ and fails; Ralph and 
Simon make the fearful discovery that it 
exists; Clemence feels the torment of being 
judged by it. In contemplating these images, 
each reader discovers that the social will 
is his ‘ordinary’ self. By these images he is 
divided. By such testaments he is accused.” 


COLERIDGE Started It: The British 
Freighter Calpean Star recently arrived at 
Liverpool with serious albatross trouble. 
It seems that one of the sailors fed the 
albatross (destined for a German zoo) a 
sausage-roll; the bird promptly died. “At 
once, a cloud hung over the Calpean Star. 
Her crew blamed the bird’s presence on 
the ship for various misfortunes of the voy- 
age just ended, and rather than man the 
ship for the return trip they went on strike. 
This strike attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and in subsequent press and television 
interviews various members of the crew 
and the captain all professed their belief 
that the hapless albatross was a creature of 
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ill-omen, responsible for their troubles, and 
that it never ought to have been shipped.” 
Thus David Dunston in “A Second Look at 
the Albatross,” The Dalbousie Review 
(Summer 1960) insists that the man chiefly 
—— for the legend was “the poet 
Coleridge solely through his most famous 
poem, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Actually the legend is undeserved calumny, 
for that excellent bird furnished seamen 
with waterproof oil, feathery muffs, beauti- 
ful capes, feather-rugs, tobacco pouches, 
unbreakable pipe stems, sweeping brushes, 
and excellent trophies for walls. 


POE AND LOLITA? Elizabeth Phillips in 
“The Hocus-Pocus of Lolita,” Literature 
and Psychology (Autumn 1960) writes an 
amusing and enlightening essay on Vladimir 
Nabokov’s Lolita as “a satire on an ortho- 
dox Freudian view of the life and writin 

of Edgar Allan Poe.” She discusses paralle 

between Marie Bonaparte’s choanalyti- 
cal study of Poe and details of Nabokov’s 


novel. 


AN O’NEILL ISSUE: The editors of 
Modern Drama devote the entire December 
1960 issue to Eugene O’Neill. Of the four- 
teen essays, five discuss individual plays: 
Dynamo, Lazarus Laughed, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, Ab, Wilderness, Long Day’s 
Journey, and Desire Under the Elms. The 
remainder discuss various topics: psycho- 
analysis, success and failure, dialogue, hu- 
mor, influences, biography, and O*Neill in 
Japan. 

NATHANAEL WEST: In the Southwest 
Review (Winter 1960), V. L. Lokke re- 
examines West’s novels in “A Side Glance 
at Medusa.” West “developed a technique, 
a point of view and a general theory of 
popular culture which permitted analysis 
of Hollywood as a symbol rather than as 
a peculiar institution, industry, or city. For 
West, whatever mystery Hollywood con- 
cealed rested in its symbolic function; what- 
ever importance it held for American 
society was to be found in what it meant 
to those marginal people whose intentions, 
needs, and dreams drew them to the peri- 
phery of the movie colony.” All West’s 
novels “reflect a belief that history is dis- 
continuous, that the present civilization can 
neither draw upon i past nor contribute 


to the future, and that with the impending 
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collapse into a new barbarism, we are wit- 
nessing the end of the whole process. His 
plea for the Apocalypse includes no mil- 
lenium; there is ample reason for believing 
that West saw complete social collapse, not 
as a first act toward social reconstruction, 
but rather as a last act of mercy.” Edmond 
L. Volpe explicates Miss Lonely Hearts in 
Renascence (Winter 1961). 


JACOB H. ADLER has reprinted in the 
Kentucky English Bulletin for Fall 1960 
an adaptation of his talk at the KCTE 
regional meetings in 1957. It is called “The 
Teaching of Literature” and delightfully 
generalizes from experience as both stu- 
dent and teacher to the qualities that make 
a teacher of literature more effective. It 
is reassuring to learn that effectiveness of 
teaching does not depend on the sort of 
personality one has (stand-offish, sympa- 
thetic, ham-actorish), although one must 
be capable of engaging the respect of stu- 
dents. It is also reassuring to learn that one 
must be clear, systematic, thorough, de- 
manding, and well-grounded in subject 
matter. The main value of the essay, how- 


ever, is in some very good advice to the 
neophyte teacher. 
ROBERT P. ADAMS, in “King Lear’s 


Revenges” (MLQ, September 1960, 223- 
27) suggests persuasively that the reve: 


which Lear promises himself ILiv. 
281-84 is, “paradoxically, to suffer and 
through suffering to win a way to a plane 
of truth and being to which he was pre- 
viously foreign. . . .” He defines it as Lear’s 
“active, creative acceptance of suffering,” 
and quite properly sees the plot of King 
Lear in “the Christian-humanist world view 
in which Shakespeare’s work is steeped.” 


LOREN EISELEY, the anthropologist, in 
“The Long Loneliness” (The American 
Scholar, Winter 1960-61), speculates about 
what it would be like, on the basis of new 
knowledge about the exceptional intelli- 
gence of the bottlenosed porpoise or dol- 
phin, to be one. The dolphin, apparently, 
can solve problems more efficiently even 
than apes, and in some ways is more human 
than they, exhibiting a kind of sympathetic 
concern for wounded comrades and so on 
which is apparently unique among animals 
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other than man. The dolphin even exhibits 
signals which have some resemblance, as 
conscious communication, to speech. The 
last paragraph suggests that, in a dolphin’s 
being, intelligence and innocence are per- 
haps recaptured in a way man has made 
himself incapable of, what with his “devas- 
tating power to wreak his thought upon the 
body of the world.” 


PAUL GOODMAN, in “The Human Uses 
of Science (COMMENTARY, December 
1960), tries to clear up two confusions 
which, as he says, “cost us billions in social 
wealth, . . . damage backward peoples and 
retard their progress from poverty, . . . 
jeopardize our safety, and . . . distort the 
education of the next generation.” Those 
two confusions are those between science 
and technology and those between science 
and “what has to be called magic and 
superstition.” The first confusion accounts 
for the industrialization policies in agricul- 
tural or primitive societies which sacrifice 
the individual to political totalitarianism, 
for the slovenliness of American living 
arrangements in the rural, suburban, urban 
daily migrations, for the substitution of 
gadgets for houses, and for the wide-spread 
search for psychological gimmicks. The 
second confusion springs from “the grow- 
ing public ineptitude and ignorance, and a 
growing mystique of technical experts,” 
and assumes that “the fruits of the scientific 
method will produce happiness.” The re- 
sults are the Organization Man and a ritu- 
alized society acting from misunderstood 
and unreal motives. To one who already 
agrees with Mr. Goodman and is cheering 
all the way, this is an eloquent and impas- 
sioned summary of contemporary difficul- 
ties and problems which needs as wide a 
circulation as it is possible to give it. 


“A VISIT TO OXFORD in 1880 by an 
American Girl” is a delightful diary extract 
presented to the Bodleian and reprinted in 
The Bodleian Library Record for April 
1960. In the seven brief pages a whole way 
of life and an entire philosophy of attrac- 
tive attitudes are implied, so unself-con- 
scious and pertinent are the every-day 
observations and the language in which they 
are couched. 
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Books 


Editors: Robert E. Knoll and Bernice Slote, University of Nebraska 


EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE: A RIGHT COPIOUS INDUSTRY 
SyLvAN BaRNET 


Prefatory remarks of the sort that ac- 
_ company editions of Shakespeare are equal- 
ly necessary in a review of these editions. 


TEXT. The chief problem is the selection 
of a text to reprint. Some discrepancies 
among differing versions of a play have 
become notorious (e.g., Hamlet’s exclama- 
tion about his “solid” or “sullied” or “sal- 
lied” flesh). But the notoriety of some 
passage obscures the fact that an editor 
does not simply choose an occasional word; 
he must sometimes choose a text that differs 
widely from another having a serious claim 
to authority. And then (unless he is pro- 
ducing a facsimile) he must emend punc- 
tuation in countless places. Furthermore, 
he may have to decide whether to print as 
verse material that in his copy is printed 
as prose, and whether to add passages not 
found in his copy but found in other texts 
that may have authority. And he must de- 
cide when to emend words and phrases 
that seem meaningless, or even whether to 
emend words and phrases that make some 
sense but probably are not what Shake- 
speare wrote. Maurice Evans, commenting 
on the controversy over Hamlet’s flesh, 
says that it doesn’t matter what the editor 
prints: “The weariness and disgust which 
can be conveyed by that pregnant s make 
the letters that follow unimportant.” But 
an editor cannot print an s followed by 
an indeterminate groan; he must print some- 
thing and have some basis for deciding what 
to print. 

About half of Shakespeare’s plays were 
published in quartos (some in several 
quartos); for these plays an editor must 
decide whether the quarto—and which 


Associate professor of English at Tufts 
University, Mr. Barnet has co-edited Eight 
Great Tragedies, Eight Great Comedies, Genius 
of the Irish Theater and has published numer- 
ous articles in ELH, PMLA, PQ, and SQ. 


quarto—or Folio text is the play Shakespeare 
may have regarded as his finished play. 
Some examples may suggest the complexity 
of this decision. The Folio text of Othello 
contains about 160 lines not in Q, but 
whether these lines are part of the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it, or whether they are 
additions made when the play got into pro- 
duction is uncertain. Q has abundant stage 
directions and strong oaths; F has few stage 
directions and weak oaths, but these differ- 
ences have not enabled scholars to agree 
on which text is most probably the play 
as Shakespeare intended it. Similarly, Ped 
is no agreement on the significance of such 
a variation as between: Q’s “And swiftly 
come to Desdemona’s arms” and F’s “Make 
love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms.” 
Most editors print F, but M. R. Ridley 
(in his preface to the New Arden edition) 
gives interesting reasons for preferring Q. 

Romeo and Juliet can provide a second 
example of problems in the choice of a 
text. It is widely agreed that Q1 is a “bad” 
uarto (probably a memorial reconstruc- 
tion of an acting version) and that Q2 is a 
“good” quarto, but Q2 has its problems; 
it cannot simply be reproduced for a 
modern edition. For example, in Romeo's 
last speech the lines “O true apothecary! / 
Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I 
die” occur twice, separated by about a 
dozen lines. Almost surely Q2 reproduces 
Shakespeare’s manuscript; in this MS, after 
writing Romeo’s dying lines, Shakespeare 
apparently decided to lengthen the speech 
but forgot to delete the lines that originally 
marked its end. There are, in addition, far 
greater problems in R and J, caused by the 
fact that although Q1 is on the whole far 
inferior to Q2, it occasionally presents 
readings widely regarded as superior. For 
example, Qi—surely correctly—prints Mer- 
cutio’s Queen Mab speech as verse, but Q2 
prints it as prose. More controversial is 
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Q1’s version of Romeo’s words on heari 
of Juliet’s supposed death: “Then I defy 
my stars,” a line that strikes most editors 
as superior to Q2’s “Then I deny you stars.” 
Romeo does not deny the stars; he recog- 
nizes them but defies them. Still, an editor 
must be cautious in admitting readi 
from a text which he labels bad on the 
whole. Yet he cannot slavishly follow his 
chosen copy-text. All editors probably 
have echoed the words Heminge and Con- 
dell wrote in 1623: “It had been a thing, we 
confess, worthy to have been wished, that 
the author himself had lived to have set 
forth and overseen his own writings.” 
These examples give some idea of the 
degree to which the texts of modern edi- 
tions of Shakespeare can vary. It is almost 
fair to say, then, that no two independent 
editions print a dozen consecutive lines 
identically. A false appearance of uniformity 
has been lent to (dialing of Shakespeare 


because of the influential Globe edition. 
This edition (1864) has been widely re- 

rinted—even in the last decade—and thus, 
if one pulls down from a shelf two or three 
copies of Shakespeare, the texts may well 


be identical, simply because they are the 
Globe text with modern prefatory material. 
Because the work of such men as Pollard, 
Chambers, and Greg in many ways has 
superseded the Globe edition, a modern 
collection ought not to reprint the Globe 
text. “Globe” is not meant in this review 
to be a dirty word (the Globe editors were, 
in Pollard’s words, men of “marvellous 
patience and great learning”), but is meant 
to indicate that editions using it neglect a 
century of scholarship. Though for some 
plays the neglect is not serious, for others 
It is. 

APPARATUS. An editor must decide 
how much help (and of what sort) to give 
his reader. Introductions are perhaps dis- 

nsable, but notes glossing words, explain- 
ing obscure allusions, and indicating serious 
departures from the copy-text seem to me 
indispensable. That obscurities should be 
explained is obvious. That emendation 
should be recorded can be briefly illus- 
trated. In Sonnet 25, “famoused for worth” 
does not rhyme—as perhaps it ought to— 
with “razed quite.” Some editors therefore 
alter “worth” to “fight,” others to “might.” 
Still other retain “worth” but alter “quite” 
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to “forth.” Now, if an editor wishes to 
engage in such a guessing-game, it seems 
clear that he should also give the reader 
a glimpse of the only available evidence, 
so that (in Johnson’s words) “if the reader 
is not satisfied with the editor’s determina- 
tion, he may have the means of choosing 
better for himself.” Yet many editions dis- 
cussed below adopt the reprehensible prac- 
tice of silent emendation. It should also 
be mentioned that no appended glossary 
can adequately substitute for footnotes, 
first because it is at the rear, second be- 
cause justice cannot be done to idioms and 
puns, and third because the student often 
will not know when he should look w 
a word. Take the following lines from 
Il: “’Twill make me think the world is 
full of rubs / And that my fortune runs 
against the bias.” What student will think 
he needs to look up a word in the glossary? 
Yet what student will know the meaning 
here of “rubs” and “bias”? Similarly, what 
student will look up ‘‘cruel’’ (in KL, 
Kent wears “cruel garters”), yet what stu- 
dent will recognize the pun on “crewel”? 


I. COMPLETE WORKS IN A SINGLE 
VOLUME, alphabetically by editor. 

1. Alexander, Peter, ed. WS: Complete 
Works (Random House, 1952), $4.95. 
Text: Alexander’s, based on thorough 
awareness of recent scholarship. Apparatus: 
brief general introduction; glossary; ap- 
pendix (type-facsimile of part of Sir 
Thomas More). Because emendations are 
made silently, one cannot be sure whether 
one is reading S, or Alexander’s guess at 
what S wrote. All of the locales and many 
of the stage directions are Alexander’s. 

2. Craig, Hardin, ed. Complete Works of 
S (Scott, Foresman, 1951), $9. Text: basic- 
ally the Globe, with some revisions sug- 

ested in footnotes; texts of a few plays are 

fairly extensively revised. Apparatus is 
abundant: long general introduction on 
S’s times (informative rather than stimulat- 
ing); introductions to each play; rec- 
ommended readings (often to highly 
specialized studies in journals, rarely to 
modern criticism; even D. Stauffer. W. 
Clemen, and T. Spencer are omitted); foot- 
notes (very full, though bawdry is some- 
times neglected); illustrations; glossary; 
index. Bulky, but a strong contender, at- 
tractively printed with decent margins. 
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3. Harrison, G. B., ed. S: Complete Works 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1948; preface 1958), 
$8.50. Text: Globe, with some correc- 
tions in footnotes. Appartus is abundant: 
long general introduction, with numerous 
—e quotations from Elizabethan ma- 
terial, only slightly marred by the custom- 
ary presentation of theories as facts (e.g., 
that the Globe was octagonal and 84 feet 
in diameter); footnotes (very full; let but 
the Chorus appear in R and J and we get 
a note: “A Chorus or Prologue was seldom 
used by Shakespeare to introduce and ex- 
plain the action of a play, but it was usual 
with the other dramatists”); long appendix 
on 30 topics ranging from the almanac to 
witches; illustrations (very well chosen); 
bibliography and discography. Lots of in- 
teresting material here. 

4. Kittredge, G. L., ed. Complete Works 
of S (Ginn, 1936), $10. Text: (includes 
Two Noble Kinsmen) K’s own, moderately 
conservative but with a fair number of 
emendations, mostly plausible. Many origi- 
nal stage directions are preserved; later 
ones (and locales) are bracketed, but some 
original stage directions are unfortunately 
omitted. Apparatus: relatively brief; two- 
page introduction to each play; glossary. 
The absence of notes is crippling, but the 
short prefaces—chiefly devoted to date, 
source, etc.—are a joy for their Johnsonian 
Kittredgisms. Sample, on Ben Jonson’s sneer 
at Shakespeare’s Bohemian sea coast: “Ben’s 
remark has been repeated . . . by multitudes 
who, but for this supposed geographical 
blunder, would not have known whether 
Bohemia has, or ever had, a seacoast. .. . 
Had Bohemia a seacoast? Yes. When? At 
some indeterminate date B. C., when 
Leontes was king of Sicilia.” That Kitt- 
redge did not annotate this edition is la- 
mentable. 

5. Neilson, William A., and C. J. Hill, 
ed. Complete Plays and Poems of WS 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1942), $7.50. Text: 
Neilson and Hill’s. A good text, staying 
fairly close to the chosen copy but making 
some shrewd emendations and labeling them. 
Apparatus: brief general introduction; in- 
troductions to each work; concise foot- 
notes (mostly glosses); index of characters. 
In short, a scholarly text with just enough 
apparatus to make it suitable for students. 
It feels a little better in the hand than, 
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say, Craig or Harrison; the extra material 
in Craig and Harrison is valuable but not 
essential. The economy in N-H is not only 
in the introductions, but also in the foot- 
notes; in the first scene of The Tempest, 
Craig has 24 footnotes, Harrison 22, N-H 
14. 

6. Sisson, Charles J., ed. WS: Complete 
Works (Harper and Bros., n.d.), $5.50. 
Text (includes Sir Thomas More): Sisson’s 
own, first published in England in 1954. 
A good text, based on Sisson’s knowledge 
of Elizabethan paleography and (though 
a trifle less strictly than Alexander’s) on 
recent scholarship. Has a fair number of 
new emendations, but to evaluate them 
one must study Sisson’s justifications in his 
New Readings (1956). Sisson adds locales 
and stage directions, sometimes needlessly 
obscuring original material. 

7. Unidentified editor, Complete Works 
of WS (World, n.d.), $4. Text: an eclec- 
tic edition, probably assembled early in 
this century. Apparatus: general introduc- 
tion; introductions to the plays; index of 
characters; glossary; the Temple notes (i.c., 
Gollancz’s c. 1895). The easiest volume in 
the hand, but the bulk has been reduced 
by the drastic expedient of minute type. 
Half a century ago this was a good volume. 

Conclusion: If one feels (as I do) that 
a student needs footnotes, then Alexander, 
Kittredge, and Sisson are eliminated, though 
all of these are notable texts. Of the editions 
with footnotes, N-H has the best text and 
is the least expensive; it has the least addi- 
tional apparatus, but the apparatus is suffi- 
cient for good students. For instructors 
who want their students to have abundant 
help, Craig and Harrison are elaborately 
outfitted; Harrison is a little easier to 
handle and to read, and has the air of 
being more contemporary. 


II. 1-23 PLAYS PER VOLUME, alphabeti- 
cally by editor. 

8. Brooke, Tucker, J. W. Cunliffe, and 
H. N. MacCracken, ed. S’s Principal Plays 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, rev. 1935), 
$4.75. 20 plays. Text: by the editors, first 
made early in this century. It tends to 
follow the Folio closely, but sometimes 
admits sages from a quarto, indicating 
them. Authentic stage directions are re- 
tained; additional ones, and locales, are 


bracketed. Apparatus: general introduction; 
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brief introduction to each play; notes, fol- 
lowing each play; illustrations. The text 
and price make the book acceptable, but 
the rather flat introductions and (more 
important) the inconveniently placed notes 
are handicaps. 

9. Campbell, Oscar James, ed. The Living 
S: Twenty-Two Plays and the Sonnets 
(Macmillan, 1949), $6.75. Text: Globe, 
with a few changes. Some of the words 
in this text are almost surely not Shake- 
speare’s, e.g., “thrall to,” in Sonnet 146, is 
simply an old anonymous conjecture to 
replace a printer’s error. That these words 
are sheer guesses is not indicated in the 
notes. The preface explains that the stress 
is on “living drama,” and that textual 
matters are subordinated, but surely it is 
worth indicating drastic emendations. Simi- 
larly it is worth preserving (as this book 
does not) authentic stage directions, and 
it is not worth gt ne (except as a 
marginal device for reference) 18th-cen- 


tury divisions into acts and localized scenes. 
Apparatus: a few illustrations; general in- 
troduction; introduction to each work (in- 
terestingly 


with the play as a 
play, and pushing matters of source, text, 
and date toward the end); footnotes. 

10. Craig, Hardin, ed. S: A Historical 
and Critical Study .. . with Twenty-one 
Plays (Scott, Foresman, rev. 1958), $7.25. 
Text: Globe, with some preferred readings 
in footnotes and an appendix of important 
variant readings. Apparatus: general intro- 
duction (including introduction to each 
play and synopses of omitted plays); illus- 
trations; bibliography; index. This book 
is pretty much #2, less attractively printed, 
with some plays and almost all poems re- 
moved; introductions have been slightly 
rewritten, bibliographies are slightly up- 
dated but still omit some notable items. 
There is a six-page discussion of the son- 
nets, but only three sonnets are included; 
surely the student ought to get more art 
and less matter. 

11. Harrison, G. B., ed. S: Major Plays 
and the Sonnets (Harcourt, Brace, 1948, 
preface 1958), $7. Twenty-three plays. 
Although the general introduction and the 
appendix are a trifle shorter than those in 
Harrison’s edition of the Works (#3), 
this volume is substantially #3 minus 14 
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plays and the long poems. Its virtues and 
faults are those of #3. 

12. Parrott, Thomas Mare, with E. Hubler 
and R. S. Telfer, ed. S: Twenty-three Plays 
and the Sonnets (Scribner’s rev. 1953), 
$6.50. Text: Parrott’s own. Emendations are 
not footnoted or bracketed. Result is that 
(as in Campbell’s volume) one is unaware 
that one is sometimes reading the editor 
rather than the author. Stage directions 
are sometimes authentic, sometimes not. 
Locales have been added, and the plays 
are divided into the traditional but un- 
authentic acts and scenes. The introduction 
to R and J quotes: “Flies may do this, but 
I from this must fly,” yet in the play we 
get “This may flies do, when I from this 
must fly.” (Both lines appear in Q2, but 
the one Parrott prints in the play is prob- 
ably a line Shakespeare meant to cancel.) 
In short, the editing is not up to the best 
modern standard. Apparatus: general intro- 
duction; introduction to each work in- 
cluded; footnotes (abundant, but often neg- 
lecting bawdry ); illustrations (well-chosen); 
bibliography (brief but adequate). 


Conclusion: Vd reject Brooke because 
notes are inconveniently placed. Among 
the remaining books, things are 
equal. None has an excellent text, and none 
has penetrating criticism. If one wants 
T and C, one must choose Harrison; if 
one wants the sonnets, one must choose 
Harrison, Parrott, or Campbell. Physically 
Craig, Harrison, and Parrott are the best; 
the typography in Campbell is not very 
pleasing, and its four illustrations are not 
very helpful. My choice is Harrison, but 
if an instructor is using one of these less- 
than-complete volumes not for its apparatus 
but merely because it is less bulky than 
the complete volumes by Craig or Harrison, 
he should examine Neilson and Hill’s Com- 
plete... WS (#5). 


III. COLLECTIONS OF A FEW 
WORKS, alphabetically by editor. 

13. Alexander, Peter, ed. Norton dis- 
tributes four little volumes, $1.65—$1.75 
each. The first has the comedies, the second 
has the histories, the third some tragedies 
(T and C; Cor; Titus; R and J; Timon; 
JC; Mac; Ham), the fourth the remaining 
tragedies and the poems. Text: same as #1. 
Apparatus: brief introductory materials; 
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lossary. These are neat, single-column, 
hard-bound books. Chief fault is absence 
of notes. 

14. Craig, Hardin, ed. An Introduction to 
S: 8 Plays, Selected Sonnets (Scott, Fores- 
man, 1952), $2.95. Text: Globe, slightly 
emended (see #2). Apparatus: compact 
general introduction; illustrations; introduc- 
tion with brief bibliography for each work 
included (a little heavy on date, text, 
source); footnotes; index. Attractively pro- 
duced (neat typography, single- column, 
hard-bound). Contains Ham; Hen iV, as 
KL; M Ado; RII; R and J; Temp; TN; 21 
sonnets. 

15. Downer, Alan S., ed. WS: Five Plays 
(Rinehart, 1951), $.95. Text: Spot checking 
suggests it is a reprint of an old one. Un- 
authentic locales are added (e.g. “a room in 
the house of Polonius”), and old conjectural 
emendations are uncritically and silently 
accepted (e.g. Capell’s invention of “So, 
haply, slander,” is used to fill out Ham IV. 
i. 40). Some authentic stage directions are 
needlessly altered. Apparatus. introduction; 
bibliography; footnotes. Contains Hen IV, 
1; M Ado; Ham; KL; Temp. Rinehart also 
published two companion volumes, edited 
by Downer, but it did not send them for 
review; one contains AYLI; JC; Mac ($.65), 
the other contains TN; Oth ($.50). 

16. Harrison, G. B., ed. Six Plays of S 
(Harcourt, 1959), $2.25. Text: see #3. Ap- 
paratus: general introduction; introduction 
to each play included; footnotes; appen- 
dices (twenty long notes on humors, hawk- 
ing, etc.) The footnotes are those of #3, 
“but the introductory material has been 
rewritten or realigned with the under- 
classman in mind.” Thus, introductions are 
largely devoted to plot synopses along these 
lines: “Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the 
Clown, encouraged by Maria, get noisily 
drunk, and so bring down on themselves 
the wrath of Malvolio, which leads them to 
plot his downfall. In the next scene (IL. iii) 
Viola. . . .” Rather floppy, double-column 
paperback. Contains R and J; Hen IV, 1; 
TN; Ham; Oth; Temp. 

17. Harrison, G. B., ed. Fomr Plays of S 
(Harcourt, 1954), $1.50. Text: see #3. 
Apparatus: general introduction; introduc- 
tion to each play included; footnotes; ap- 
pendices (long notes on six topics). The 
tone of the apparatus is rather like that in 
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the previous item. Because the margins have 
been trimmed, the books is more manage- 
able than #16, though the format is other- 
wise the same. Contains Hen V; AYLI; KL; 
A and C. 

18. Van Doren, Mark, intro. Four Come- 
dies (Washington Sq. Press, 1948), $.45. 
Text: Globe. Apparatus: introductions by 
Van Doren (from his S); synopses; glos- 
sary; unattractive drawings. Contains AYLI; 
MND; TEMP; TN. 

19. Van Doren, Mark, intro. Four Trage- 
dies (Pocket Library, 1948, $.35. On text 
and apparatus, see #18. Publisher and 
price differ from #18, but only until cur- 
rent stock is exhausted. Contains Ham; JC; 
Mac; R and J. 

20. Last, and least, is the Modern Library 
edition, six volumes: Tragedies (two vol- 
umes), Comedies (two volumes), Histories 
(one volume), Histories and Poems (one 
volume). $1.95 per volume. The dust jacket 
claims that “these volumes are scrupulously 
faithful to the highest standards of scholar- 
ship.” In fact, the books are reprints of 
19th-century material. These six books 
used to be published as three; the awkward 
result of the split is that the notes (the 
“Temple” notes, unacknowledged) and 
glossaries are at the rear of each second 
volume, e.g., those for Temp (which is in 
1) are at the rear of II. Hard-bound. 

Conclusion: The Rinehart volume is the 
best buy for the money. But the instructor 
who is going to teach a few plays may do 
well to bypass all these collections and to 
use individual paperbacks which (see be- 
low) are far better edited. 


IV. SINGLE WORKS, alphabetically by 
publisher. 

21. Cambridge Pocket S, gen. ed., J. Dover 
Wilson, $.95 each. These volumes (23 thus 
far) give the text of the New S. These 
texts have provoked much comment; a 
notable modern achievement, they are the 
product of ~ intelligence and erudition, 
compounded with perhaps too much in- 
genuity. Apparatus: glossary. N.B. the 
valuable introductions and notes of the 
New S are not included in the CPS. Hard- 
bound. 

22. Crofts, $.45 each. Text: each editor 
apparently prepares his own. Spot-checking 
indicates that the texts incorporate modern 
scholarship, but the emendations are silent- 
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ly made and some are of course disputable. 
The plays have been purged of unauthentic 
indications of locales; editor’s stage direc- 
tions are in brackets. Apparatus; concise 
introduction; S’s chronology; footnotes; bib- 
liography. These are neat, satisfactory 
books. Available: A and C; AYLI; Ham; 
Hen IV, 1; JC; KL; Mac; M Ado; Oth; 
R Il; R and J; Sonnets; Temp; TN. Paper- 
back. 

23. Dell, gen. ed., Francis Fergusson, $.35 
each. Text: C. J. Sisson’s (#6), slightly 
revised by Sisson. Apparatus: introduction 
to the play by Fergusson; additional “guest” 
introduction to the play (usually by a con- 
temporary actor or director); general in- 
troduction by Fergusson (identical in all 
volumes); bibliography; glossary (inade- 
quate). Fergusson’s introductions (specific 
and general) are very good, though oc- 
casionally they state as a fact what is only a 
probability, e.g., “The plays were originally 
played straight through, with no intermis- 
sions.” (The Pelican editor [see #27] is 
more cautious: “The plays were staged . . . 
quite possibly without intermissions.”) An- 
other example: “In the last thirty or forty 
years . . . we have learned to understand 
S’s intentions in these last plays.” Further- 
more, some of the cross-references are in- 
correct, and there are some slight errors 
in the bibliographies. The introductions by 
guests vary; some especially provocative 
ones are: P. Lawrence (directing JC); J. 
Houseman (directing Oth); W. H. Auden 
(a maddeningly perverse but brilliant essay 
on R and J); E. M. Browne (directing 
TN); D. A. Traversi (on WT). Dell plans 
to issue all the canonical works and Two 
Noble Kinsmen and Sir Thomas More. 
Available: Alls Well; A and C; AYLI; 
Ham; Hen IV, 1; JC; KL; Mac; M of V; 
MND; M Ado; Oth; R II; R Ill; R and J; 
Sonnets; T of S; Temp; TN; WT. Neatly 
seep paperback; large type. But the 

ck of notes is a great weakness. Even if 
a student thought to look in the glossary 
he would not find (for example) an ex- 
planation of “carry coals,” “collar,” “take 
the wall,” “bills,” words appearing in the 
first scene of R and J. 

24. Ginn, ed. G. L. Kittredge, $.95 each. 
Text: see #4. Apparatus: introduction; 
notes at rear. The section of notes is copious 
(sometimes bulkier than the text of the 
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play), filled with an almost unbelievable 


amount of information and insight. But 
ought notes (including glosses of words) 
to be at the rear? Available: A and C; 
AYLI; Ham; Hen IV, 1; Hen V; JC; KL; 
Mac; M of V; MND; M Ado; Oth; R Il; 
R and J]; Temp; TN. Paperback. 


25. Longmans, Green, ed. W. F. Lang- 
ford, $.90—$1. each. Text: heavy bowdler- 
ization in Mac and Ham; spot-checking 
indicates that the later volumes (i.c., Hen 
IV, 1; JC; KL) are uncensored. Locales 
and stage directions have been added to all. 
Apparatus: introduction; illustrations; notes 
(at rear in Mac and Ham; in other volumes 
some at rear but glosses at foot of page); 
questions. Both the text and the apparatus 
suggest that these attractively printed books 
are designed for high school use. Nearly 
all the plays will be issued. Linmaster (cloth 
substitute) binding. 

26. McGraw-Hill, S’s Songs and Poems, 
ed. Edward Hubler, $5.50. Text: Hubler’s, 
conservative. Apparatus: general introduc- 
tion; introductions to the works included; 
eg annotations on left-hand page, 
acing sonnets and songs; marginal glosses 
for narrative poems; index. An excellently 
edited and handsomely produced book. 
Hard-bound. [See below] 


27. Pelican, gen. ed. Alfred Harbage, 
$.50—.65 each. Text: each editor apparently 
yey his own. The rm is very care- 

ul and very conservative, departing rela- 
tively rarely from the selected copy-text. 
E.g., Harbage retains the Folio’s stage 
direction “Enter fighting, and Macbeth 
slain,” though almost all other editors omit 
it. Some of the texts (notably KL) are 
perhaps the best available at any price. 
Apparatus: concise general introduction 
(identical in all volumes); introduction to 
the work; footnotes. After the series got 
under way it was decided that deviations 
from the copy-text should be recorded; 
subsequent printings of the first volumes 
will have an appendix listing such devia- 
tions. Act and scene divisions (mostly 
supplied by 18th-century editors) are con- 
sidered mere useful reference devices, and 
are therefore relegated to the running heads 
and margins. Authentic stage directions are 
preserved, with necessary modern ones in 
brackets. The footnotes in general convey 
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a great deal compactly. Although one or 
two of the introductions are weak (has 
Lady Capulet really “retained something 
of the awe of the child-bride for her older 
husband”? Her very first line to Capulet is 
a rebuke, “A crutch, a crutch! Why call 
vou for a sword?” and one of her most 
memorable lines is an unawed reproof to 
Capulet: “Ay, you have been a mouse- 
hunt in your time”), and although there 
are no illustrations or bibliographies, the 
Pelican S is more than satisfactory. Its 
text and its apparatus (and its handsome 
format) combine to put it ahead of all the 
rest. Available: A and C; AYLI; Cor; Ham; 
Hen 1V, 1; Hen 1V, 2; Hen V; JC; KJ; 
KL; Mac; M for M; M of V; M Wives; 
MND; M Ado; Oth; R Il; RII]; R and J; 
Sonnets; T of S; Temp; T and C; TN; WT 
Paperback. 

28. Pocket Library, ed. Louis B. Wright 
and Virginia L. Freund, $.35—.45 each. 
Text: prepared for this series by the editors. 
Apparatus: general introduction; introduc- 
tion to the words; bibliography; numerous 
illustrations; summaries of each scene; notes 
on left page, facing text; “Key to Famous 
Lines and Phrases.” The idea of including 
illustrations is excellent, but some are so 
poorly reproduced that they libel the age. 
The idea of notes on facing pages is equally 
good, but unfortunately the notes are not 
aligned with passages they explain. These 
books are probably aimed chiefly at high 
schools and at the drugstore public (the 
“general reader” mentioned on the cover), 
witness the synopses and the marked tend- 
ency to avoid bawdry. Annotations are 
sometimes poor; “catastrophe” (in KL, 
Fdmund says “Pat! he comes, like the 
catastrophe of the old comedy”) is glossed 
“The tragic happening which resolves all 
the difficulties of the plot at once.” Why 
“tragic” when Edmund mentions “come- 
dy”? Similarly, the introductions are un- 
impressive: “In its philosophic implications, 
KL is pagan and pessimistic.” (Compare 
with the Pelican editor’s comment: “ ‘Pes- 
simistic,’ like ‘optimistic,’ is a small word 
for a small thing, and KL is not small.” 
And on the alleged paganism, the Pelican 
editor wisely suggests that KL is “rather 
inclusively than exclusively Christian.”) All 
the plays will be issued. Available: AYLI; 
Ham; Hen IV, 1; Hen IV, 2; Hen V; JC; 
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KL; Mac; M of V; MND; Otb; R Ill; R 
and J; Sonnets (ed. Henry Simon; intro- 
duction and glossary; no illustrations); TN. 
Paperback. 


29. Yale, gen. ed., Helge Kokeritz and 
Charles T. Pro outy. The Yale series is es- 
pecially hard to discuss. It first appeared 
with hard covers, in 1917 (gen. ed., W. L. 
Cross and Tucker Brooke); some volumes 
were revised for a paperback edition a 
few years ago, but now there is yet a 
newer Yale series on the way. The first 
Yale paperback series consisted of twelve 
volumes, at $.75 each, but one (Mac) is 
now out of print. The textual principles 
varied: some volumes (for example) gave 
locales in brackets but others omitted this 
unauthentic material. All in all, the editing 
in the first paperback series is less con- 
servative than that in the Pelican series; 
the very first line of Yale’s AYLI, for 
example, has an emendation that the editor 
admits is unnecessary. Apparatus: foot- 
notes (consisting of glosses); notes and 
appendices at rear containing elucidations 
of lines as well as much material on date, 
text, source, background, recommending 
reading, etc. Available (but not to be 
reprinted, I believe, when current stock 
is exhausted): A and C; AYLI; Ham; Hen 
IV, 1; KL; Mac; M for M; Oth; R and 
]; Temp; T of S; TN. The first two 
volumes (M of V; R II) of the newest 
Yale series ($.95 each) were received 
just when this review was about to be 
mailed. Because time is short, and because 
the review copy of M of V lacks pp. 27-62, 
not much can be said. A few oddities 
appeared at first glance: M of V has a 
section of notes to a nonexistent scene 
(Ill. 7); R II has a note explaining that 
the reference to apricots is an anachronism 
because “apricots were not brought to 
England until the 14th century,” but the 
note is puzzling because the play is set in 
the late fourteenth century. Like some of 
the volumes of the earlier paperback series, 
these newest volumes attempt to retain old 
spelling “when the original clearly indicates 
a pronunciation unlike our own.” Thus, 
we get “clark” for the usual “clerk,” 
and “Bullingbroke” for “Bolingbroke.” 
The trouble, of course, is that some of 
the spellings may be a compositor’s rather 
than Shakespeare's, and, second, to retain 
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some old is to imply—falsely, as 
Kokeritz himself would be the first to 
assert—that the other words, spelled in 
modern fashion, were pronounced as they 
are today. This much can be said of the 
first two new volumes: they incorporate 
recent scholarship (but one wonders what 
a later volume—Henry IV, 1—will be like; 
the editor is Tucker Brooke, who died 
fifteen years ago), and the apparatus follows 
the pattern of the older Yale paperbacks. 
The most notable difference between the 
two series is in the page size; although 
the type is the same, the new volumes 
have generous margins, making the page 
considerably larger than that of the usual 
paperback. 

Conclusion: We come close to God's 
plenty here. The Cambridge is rather ex- 
pensive (and thin in apparatus); the Pocket 
Library and Longmans, Green editions are 
rather high-schoolish, but that still leaves 
Crofts, Dell, Ginn (Kittredge), Pelican, 
and Yale. All five are good series, but 
Dell’s lack of notes seems to me to be a 
serious shortcoming. If footnotes are not 
desired, the Dell edition (which is the 


cheapest) is satisfactory. Crofts, the next 
cheapest, has brief but solid apparatus. 


Yale has fuller notes than Crofts, but 
(except for glosses) they are at the rear 
and the books cost twice as much. 
Kittredge’s superb notes too are at the 
rear. Pelican seems to me the best of all 
editions: the notes are where they belong, 
the texts are excellent, and the format is 
attractive. 

' Postscript: The editors whose efforts are 
discussed above have doubtless worked 
hard to reprint the plays that S wrote. But, 
unbelievable though it sounds, there is no 
single volume of the collected works that 
has an excellent text and excellent apparatus. 
Nor is there such a first-rate volume of, 
say, 23 major plays. Nor of 5 or 6. The 
paperbacks, however, have set new stand- 
ards; one hopes that editions of the com- 
plete works (or the major ones) will 
someday equal or surpass the best of the 
paperbacks. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND 
POEMS, ed. Edward Hubler (McGraw- 
Hill, 1959, 589 pp., $5.50). Professor 
Hubler (Princeton) gathers here in a 
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generously printed (but eccentrically illus- 
trated) book “all of Shakespeare’s poems 

‘ ang and such passages from the plays 
as... may be regarded as separable 
poems. ” Such a collection has obvious 
value, even when, as Mr. Hubler admits, 
he has included ms “doubtfully attrib- 
uted” to Shakespeare. But there seem to 
be two basic objections to the editing: 
first, the book is designed both for the 
student of Shakespeare and for the general 
reader; it would be better to aim, particu- 
larly now iri the age of mass distribution 
through newsstands, at one, the general 
reader. Students can seek elsewhere—such 
as in the many collected Shakespeares— 
for their meat. The dual purpose leads 
Mr. Hubler into glossing words familiar 
to most students and explaining at the 
simplest level for the general reader some 
of the renaissance concepts which need 
deeper explication for the serious student. 
The second objection is pushing the 
definition of separable poem too far; poems 
—or lyrics or passages, mame them at 
random—are not “separable” when they 
must be explained by extensive quotation: 
see, for example (p. 239), the printing of 
Hamlet’s broken four-line quotation of the 
ballad “Jephta, Judge of Israel.” The 
abundance of Shakespeare does not call 
for this treatment, nor the inclusion of 
such lyrics as “Roses, their sharp spines 
being gone” (Two Noble Kinsmen) which 
very likely is Fletcher’s. To balance these 
caveats about the editorial method, the 
introduction, which appeals both to the 
student and to the intelligent reader, is 
so sound and thorough that it admirably 
fulfills the dual aim of the book. 


I. B. Cautuen, Jr. 
UNIversITy OF VIRGINIA 


SOME SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES, 
L. C. Knights (Stanford, 1960, 183 pp., 
$3.50). In this relatively slight book Knights 
(Bristol, England) is much less miscel- 
laneous than his title implies. He sets 
out to show that “Shakespeare’s plays can 
be seen as related parts of a continuous 
exploration of the reality common to all 
men” and that Shakespeare is a philosophic 
poet. In an introductory chapter he dis- 
cusses the relation of imagery studies to 
his kind of thematic investigations, and 
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then he considers the “public world” of 
the early history plays, the themes of time 
in Henry IV and the sonnets, appearance 
and reality in Troilus, “love” in Lear (the 
center of the book), nature in Macbeth, 
and more briefly the complementary ideas 
of “passion” in Antony and Coriolanus. 
If Knights’s theses are not always original, 
they are usually sound. And he makes 
illuminating comments by the way—which 
is only as it ought to be from a man who 
thinks that “a book of criticism is an 
offer of conversation.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE CRAFT OF 
TRAGEDY, William Rosen (Harvard, 
1960, 231 pp. $4.75). Not so comprehensive 
as its title would indicate, this study offers 
a close examination of four plays, Lear, 
Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus. Carefully dissociating himself 
from some of the recent trends in Shake- 
speare criticism and leaning occasionally on 
A. C. Bradley, Mr. Rosen (Wisconsin) 
concentrates on the traditional elements 
of character, plot, and theme. He is most 
original in his investigation of point of view, 
by which he means the attitude an audience 
is induced to take towards the protagonist. 
Because their inner experience is amply 
revealed Lear and Macbeth are brought 
into close rapport with the audience, 
whereas Antony and Coriolanus are seen 
more objectively, self-insight in their case 
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being replaced by the commentary of other 
characters. As cautiously conservative as it 
is, Mr. Rosen’s discussion of the plays 
would seem more refreshing if it included 
less methodical summarizing of what is 
already sufficiently familiar to students of 
Shakespeare. 

Davw Kavta 
DartMouTH COLLEGE 


SHAKESPEARE AS COLLABORATOR, 
Kenneth Muir (Barnes & Noble, 1960, 164 
pp-, $3.50). Muir (Liverpool, England) 
considers three plays in which Shakespeare 
may have had a hand: Edward III, Pericles 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen. He also 
considers the lost Cardenio. To each play 
he devotes a chapter in which he considers 
the part Shakespeare played in its writing, 
and to each he devotes a second chapter 
dealing with the dramatic value of the 
play irrespective of their authorship. 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Stopford A. Brooke (Barnes & Noble, 1960, 
311 pp., $3). A new edition of this critical 
study first published in 1905. Brooke is 
strong on character analysis in his dis- 
cussion of Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, Richard Il, Richard 
Ill, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, Coriolanus, Winter’s Tale, Tempest. Of 
icy kind still very helpful, though perhaps 


out of fashion. 


POEMS AND BOOKS ABOUT POEMS 


OUTLANDERS, Theodore Weiss (Mac- 
millan, 1960, 89 - paper, $1.35) and 
THE DRUNK IN THE FURNACE, W. 
S. Merwin (Macmillan, 1960, 54 pp., paper, 
$1.25). Professor Weiss of Bard College and 
Mr. Merwin, now resident in London, 
_ are alike in that their work is rhythmical 
rather than metrical, although the work 
of each is highly disciplined and controlled. 
The subject matter of Mr. Merwin’s 
volume falls roughly into two main cate- 
gories: poems related to the sea (with a 
strong touch of Eliot in “The Bones”) and 
character sketches of older persons, many 
of them relatives. In these latter the diction 
has a colloquial flavor. The rhythms of 


the first group are freer than those of 
the second. The subject matter of Professor 
Weiss’s volume is less explicit. Essentially 
it is an attempt to reconcile and fuse into 
a unity the sensuous and the intellectual 
facets of man’s nature. Roethke rather than 
Eliot has been a stronger influence. Each, 
however, speaks with his own voice, and 
each frequently organizes his rhythms into 
intricate stanza patterns in which an oc- 
casional rhyme plays a subordinate but 
significant role. The level of achievement 
in both is high and rewarding; and the 
poems invite rereadings. 

James G. SourHwortH 
Universtry or ToLepo 
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THE IMAGINATION AS A MEANS 
OF GRACE, Ernest Lee Tuveson (Uni- 
versity of California, 1960, 218 pp., $5). 
Professor Tuveson (University of Cali- 
fornia) presents Lockian epistemology and 
post-Newtonian conceptions of space as 
determining “the emergence of a new 
idea of the creative imagination,” divorced 
from reason. Although Tuveson deals 
primarily with certain strains of 18th- 
century aesthetic theory, he is chiefly 
concerned with relating the theory neither 
to 18th-century practice nor social history, 
but to 19th- and 20th-century aesthetic 
developments. Addison’s “The Pleasures of 
the Imagination” is treated as “the first 
work ever written on aesthetics as a wholly 
autonomous subject”; Burke wrote “the 
first really modern work on aesthetics”; 
and Archibald Alison (who “restored to 

ts a symbolic language”) “helps us 
understand and appreciate much of the best 
poetry ... of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries far more than does Coleridge.” 
Tuveson describes the 18th-century “proc- 
ess” as “the epitome of romanticism.” 
He often gives the impression that he 


considers the entire “process” a mistake, 
only resolved by the later Yeats: “for 
imagination is not a means of grace but 
an instrument for the criticism of life.” 

Josepx H. Summers 
University 


WaAsHINGTON 


WILLIAM COWPER: THE CONTINU- 
ING REVALUATION, Lodwick Hartley 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1960, 
159 pp., $5.). This book provides two 
things: a critical essay of some 70 pages 
and an annotated bibliography of Cowper 
studies dating from 1895 through 1959. 
The bibliography, which in effect is a 
revised and expanded version of Mr. 
Hartley’s now out-of-print 1950 listing, 
contains approximately 474 items arranged 
alphabetically by author and numbered 
consecutively in century units under con- 
ventional headings (e.g., “Bibliographical 
Aids,” “Editions and Selection,” “Bio- 
graphy”). As a matter of convenience, the 
unit devoted to “Criticism” is further 
divided according to substantive emphasis 
or preoccupation with specific texts. Mr. 
Hartley (North Carolina State) has an- 
notated each item, provided the significant 
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cross references, and in the case of major 
books has furnished the location of the 
major reviews. His critical essay, which 
is more in the nature of a survey, considers 
the existing scholarship under such topics 
as the history of Cowper’s literary reputa- 
tion, the problems of his biography, the 
relevance for criticism of the relationship 
between the poems and the letters, and 
what Mr. Hartley calls “the aspect of 
permanence.” The essay is annotated, 
wherever possible, by means of the number- 
ing used in the bibliography. There is an 
index of names. 

B. Cotey 
Westeyan UNIveRsITy 


BURNS: A STUDY OF THE POEMS 
AND SONGS. Thomas Crawford (Stan- 
ford, 1960, 415 pp., $6.50). Thomas Craw- 
ford’s contribution is his viewing the whole 
body of Burns’ poetry from a unified 
critical viewpoint. The lack of a point of 
departure has, in the past, led to an 
appreciation of a few of the poems and 
utter rejection of the others. The three- 
fold unity in Burns, says Crawford, is the 
love of women, comradeship, and in- 
dividual human dignity. This he shows us 
not only in the Scots poems, but in the 
English poems too, thus giving the latter 
new stature. In a completely objective 
study of the poems, he demonstrates that 
Burns’ work can stand up steadfastly to 
thorough and intelligent critical analysis. 

WituiaMm 
Moorneap State CoLLece 


SELECTED POEMS OF TENNYSON, 
ed. Edmund Blunden (Macmillan, 1960, 
162 pp., $1.75). The poems include the 
standard pieces: the dramatic reveries, 
thirteen sections from “In Memoriam,” and 
a few interesting late poems like “Vastness” 
and “The Silent Voices.” The introduction 
is addressed to the cultivated general reader. 
The notes are both historical and critical. 
The book is handsome if a bit expensive. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS, John  Unterecker 
(Noonday, 1959; 310 pp.; paper, $1.65; 
cloth, $4.50). Professor Unterecker (Co- 
lumbia) divides his book into two parts. 
Part I, “The Major Themes,” briefly de- 
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fends the thesis that Yeats’s collected poems 
constitute an “organic unity” (or “whole”), 
an “architectural structure,” like a novel; 
that this unity is “an objective correlative 
for the entirety of Yeats’s life and thought”; 
that what unify the peoms are personal ref- 
erences, use of the “Mask,” and use of im- 
ages, metaphors, and literary symbols to 
make each poem a “non-discursive symbol,” 
a “poem-as-symbol”; that knowledge of 
Yeats’s biography is essential, and of his 
prose helpful, to perception of this unity; 
and, indeed, that Yeats tried to make his 
experience, prose, and poems constitute “a 
kind of vast Gestalt,” “a complex, organic 
interconnected whole which, real micro- 
cosm, could contain in image all the uni- 
verse,” and almost succeeded. Part Il, “The 
Poems,” takes the reader from poem to 
poem (in their order in Allt and Alspach’s 
Variorum) and provides him with the 
knowledge that Professor Unterecker be- 
lieves him to need. Part I fails, partly be- 
cause evidence given for the thesis is slight 
(Yeats’s revisions and rearrangements, his 
statements about these, and the recurrence 
of images, symbols, themes, plots, charac- 
ters, etc.), partly because the thesis com- 
mits the intentional fallacy in its most 
extreme and fallacious form, but chiefly be- 
cause it is so vaguely, withal pretentiously, 
formulated that one is hard put to it to say 
what would count as evidence for or against 
it. And making it precise would probably 
make it so trivial that the awuvre of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox or Robert W. Service 
would constitute a unity equally impressive. 
Part II, to the (considerable) extent that it 
ignores this thesis, is indeed a helpful guide 
to Yeats’s poems. 

Martin STEINMANN, Jr. 
Universiry or MINNESOTA 


EZRA POUND, Charles Norman (Mac- 
millan, 1960, 493 pp., $6.95). This “first 
full-length biography of the famous Ameri- 
can expatriate” should make the fingers of 
more competent biographers itch for the 
typewriter keys. Mr. Norman has gathered 
a mass of information on the greatest 
poetic influence of the 20th century. 
Trouble is he does not know how to 
assemble it. And he has missed a large 
amount of material vital to an under- 
standing of Pound’s poetry and his eco- 
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nomics (Mr. Norman admits using only 
six of the 50 odd little magazines Pound 
edited or wrote for). He has missed some 
of the most important persons in Pound's 
life, like Viola Baxter Jordan, though he 
prints unimportant comments by other 
casual contacts. Vastly better than Mr. 
Norman’s E. E. Cummings, his Ezra Pound, 
while not a model, is a mine of information 
about ’ol Ez. 

Joun C. 
Tue Crry Cottece or New York 


E. E. CUMMINGS: THE ART OF HIS 
POETRY, by Norman Friedman (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1960, 195 pp. $4.00). For the 
benefit of such critics as Blackmur, Ransom, 
and Matthiessen, who “have not known 
quite what to make” of Cummings, Norman 
Friedman (Connecticut) recommends that 
the poet be examined in the natural light 
of his accomplishment rather than in the 
fluorescence of critical fads. Such an ex- 
amination will reveal, he believes, that 
Cummings has a philosophy which, though 
not fashionably tragic, may be classified as 
“transcendental, romantic, prelapsarian, or- 
ganicist, and individualistic,” that his themes 
and techniques emanate logically from this 
spiritual center, and that his poetry reveals 
a “steady growth toward maturity.” The 
chapter on the creative process is distin- 
guished by an excellent analysis of “rose- 
tree, rosetree,” and a rewarding examina- 
tion of seven stages in the tucclegunent of 
that poem. To demonstrate the poet’s gen- 
eral growth, however, Mr. Friedman notes 
with approval the decline of description 
and the increase of “conceptual imagery.” 
From the same facts one could conclude 
that Cummings has lost his imagistic power 
and has come to depend upon a brilliantly 
intricate form. And when he turns to ap- 
praise the poet’s view of the world, as 
“clearly divided between good and evil, 
right and wrong,” Mr. Friedman apparently 
condones the “hate unalloyed with pity” 
with which Cummings reacts “to suffering 
and evil.” In short, the book does not alter 
the poet’s reputation for limited intellectual 
interest and narrow emotional range; it 
does, however, increase our admiration of 
Cummings the virtuoso. 

Leon O. Barron 
University oF MAssACHUSETTS 
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OBSESSIVE IMAGES: SYMBOLISM IN 
POETRY OF THE 1930'S AND 1940'S, 
Joseph Warren Beach. Ed. by William Van 
O’Connor. (Minnesota, 1960, 396 pp., 
$6.75). This is both an unusual and good 
book, unconventional in organization and 
discerning in content. The author’s death, 
which occurred before his pages went to the 
press, by no means occasions an unfinished 
work. His purposes are served rather by 
successive insights than doctrinaire argu- 
mentation, without obsessive ideas of his 
own. He states his aim as an investigation of 
the shifting values of key-words used sym- 
bolically by poets of two recent decades. 
This approach affords uncommonly reveal- 
ing views into the imagination of most of 
the poets. The anthology of Beach’s ideas 
falls into a pattern which, if not as structural 
as architecture, is at least as orderly as gard- 
ening. He clearly enjoys the poetry while 
holding philosophical and critical views 
contradictory to much of its orientation. 
His own viewpoint becomes more sharply 
focused as the book advances. Chapter Five, 
entitled “The Face of the Age,” on poetry 
and science, departs from the narrowly 
semantic approach and constitutes one of 
the most trenchant and best informed essays 
on this highly important subject. The con- 
cluding pages summarize his position, which 
is that of one seeking in art not a substitute 
for living but an interpretation of it. His 
aesthetic doctrine shows a disinclination to 
divorce spiritual insight from aesthetic ful- 
fillment. Though Beach by no means evades 
the conclusions and responsibilities of the 
conscientious critic, his prevailing attitude 
proves anything but dogmatic. He has 
modesty and courage. One is reminded that 
despite the time-worn character of the 

hrase “wit and wisdom,” the conjunction 
of these words may still connote new and 
important values. This witty and wise book 
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merits high praise. The peculiarity of its 
form should by no means deprive it of a 
wide public. 

Henry W. WELLts 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


LITERARY SYMBOLISM: an Introduc- 
tion to the Interpretation of Literature, ed. 
Maurice Beebe (Wadsworth, 1960, 181 pp., 
paper, $1.00). The editor says his book “is 
not only an anthology of writings on liter- 
ary symbolism, but a manual p ele to 
serve as an introduction to the art of liter- 
ary interpretation.” It just might work. Mr. 
Beebee (Purdue) has divided his text in 
two principal parts: one on the nature of 
symbolism—21 pieces, wide-ranging and 
mostly short, on such matters as possibilities 
and pitfalls, definition and interpretation; 
and one on problems in symbolism, where 
he prints eight texts, ranging from “Hump- 
ty-Dumpty” to the Book of Jonah, and two 
controversial poems, together with brief 
but pointed interpretations of each text. At 
the end there are rewarding suggestions for 
study and an adequate appendix on the 
writing of critical papers. The danger of 
such an undertaking is quite obvious: an 
even greater emphasis on symbolism in lit- 
erature than is now so widely deplored. In- 
deed the idea of introducing literature via 
symbolism to, say, unwashed freshmen is a 
little frightening. But antidotes are included, 
notably in an essay by Mary McCarthy, 
and if the book is used, and it could be, as 
a basis for writing critical papers, more 
general good than harm may result. Sym- 
bol-mongering is not strikingly worse than 
an even more common inadequate under- 
standing of symbols. Further, this is the 
happy kind of text from which the teacher 
can learn something too. 

Pure Younc 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


OTHER BOOKS 


TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERA- 
TURE, ed. Alwin Thaler and Richard 
Beale Davis (University of Tennessee, 
1960, 120 pp., paper, $2). Thirteen short 
papers, ranging enormously in type and 
value. Half are reportage without mind, by 
writers more timid than unable. But Pro- 


fessor Thaler’s “‘All Deliberate Speed,’” 
and J. Justus’ “Beyond Gothicism: Wuther- 
ing Heights and an American Tradition” 
are exceptions. Also, there are genuine helps 
to our reading David Copperfield and 
Collins’ “Ode to Evening,” and an im- 
portant re-interpretation of Hal’s promise, 
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in 1 Henry IV, to “redeem the time.” 
Most notably, Holger Nygard, not a native 
English speaker, surveys ballad scholarship 
for the nonspecialist and advances his 
theory with a perfect clarity and easy grace 
that puts most of us to shame. 

ArTHuR Fenner, JR. 
Universiry or Notre DAME 


SOUTH PASS, 1868: JAMES CHIS- 
HOLM’S JOURNAL OF THE WYO- 
MING GOLD RUSH, ed. Lola M. 
Homsher (University of Nebraska, 1960, 
244 pp., $4.50). Here is a work which 
exhibits superior literary ability, primary 
historical material, and competent editor- 
ship. The South Pass, Wyoming, gold 
strike of 1867-68 contributed little to the 
hoard at Fort Knox and was, therefore, in 
the long view of human history insigni- 
ficant. The great significance of this work 
derives from the ready wit, the sharp 
eye of a competent observer, and the 
erudition of James Chisholm, Scotsman 
and reporter for the Chicago Tribune, 
coupled with the invaluable introduction 
and extensive supplementary notes provided 
by Lola Homsher, Director of the Wyo- 
ming State Archives and distinguished 
historian of the American West. Chisholm 
kept this day-by-day journal during the 
spring and summer of 1868 while he 
toured most of Wyoming. His lengthy 
pen portraits of frontier types and his 
studious documentation of early mining 
methods will be invaluable to the social 
historian. Chisholm wrote with perspective 
and ready humor and his journal makes 
excellent armchair entertainment. The 
University of Nebraska Press is one of 
several swimming valiantly against the cur- 
rent of bilge water being pumped out 
daily by the Mass Myth Works, tele- 
vision. This is Volume III of their praise- 
worthy Pioneer Heritage Series. 

Grorce T. Warkins III 
Wasnincton State UNIversiITy 


SOME VERSIONS OF PASTORAL, 
William Empson (New Directions, 1960, 
286 pp., paper, $1.35). Empson (Sheffield, 
England) being brilliant and eccentric. Not 
for children or beginners. First published 
in 1935, 


DISCOURSE OF REASON: A Brief 
Handbook of Semantics and Logic, John 
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C. Sherwood (Harper, 1960, 112 pp., paper, 
$1.25). Mr. Sherwood (University of Ore- 
gon) has written an admirably sensible, 
concise, and eclectic book. Without skimp- 
ing or inflating his subject, he brings to- 
gether under the three main headings of 
Semantics (Denotation and Connotation), 
Induction, and Deduction, most of what we 
should teach about argument. Appropriate 
exercises appear after each chapter. Al- 
though he pays due deference to Haya- 
kawa’s discovery that cow, is not cow,, 
Sherwood is no latter-day Heraclitus, and 
understands that cow, is, at least, cow,. 
Because he considers deduction a matter of 
language and not of pretty pictures, he does 
not spread the innards of syllogisms, ether- 
ized, upon the page. For this relief from 
Venn diagrams, much thanks. I wish there 
were some material on definition in the 
book (I have great faith in Sherwood’s 
distilling powers), but this is a minor com- 
plaint about a work that provides an alter- 
native to the inaccurate and superficial 
treatments we find in many freshman 
rhetorics. Dantet Bernp 
Universitry oF MicHIGAN 


WORKING WITH SUPERIOR STU- 
DENTS: THEORIES AND PRACTICES, 
ed. Bruce Shertzer (Science Research As- 
sociates, 1960, 370 pp. Representing coordi- 
nated studies by various scholars, this 
important book has for its theme the search 
for talent, primarily in the elementary and 
secondary schools, but also in college. It is 
concerned with the identification of stu- 
dents who possess superior talents, and with 
their guidance and motivation. There is a 
chapter on the proper education, including 
in-service training, for teachers who will 
take part in programs for superior students, 
one on community participation, and an- 
other which reviews in detail four programs 
now being conducted—in Phoenix Union 
High School; Canton McKinley High 
School; Marshall, Michigan, High School; 
and Springfield, Missouri, Central High 
School. A chapter on current research 
warns against unscholarly assumptions and 
procedures in the selection of participants 
and summarizes data of great importance to 
teachers at all levels. There is also a valu- 
able bibliography. Watrter F. Wricur 
Universiry or NEBRASKA 
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AN APPROACH TO COLLEGE READ- 
ING, Everett L. Jones (Henry Holt and 
Co., 1959, 282 pp., paper). For his anthol- 
ogy, Professor Jones (UCLA) has chosen 
contemporary essays on topics “in which 
students have shown real interest.” Theme 
topics and multiple choice tests of com- 
prehension and of vocabulary follow each 
essay. With a few exceptions, neither 
essays nor comprehension questions chal- 
lenge the student to think profoundly. 
Vocabulary tests provide well for com- 
bating students’ aversion to using the 
dictionary. 

Doane COLLEGE Lucite S. Coss 
AMERICAN LITERARY FORMS, Gen- 
eral Editor, William Van O’Connor (Cro- 
well, 1960, 5 vols. paper, $2.75 ea.: 
AMERICAN DRAMA, ed. Alan _ 5S. 
Downer, 261 pp.; AMERICAN LITER- 
ARY ESSAYS, ed. Lewis Leary, 318 pp.; 
AMERICAN SHORT NOVELS, ed. R. 
P. Blackmur, 398 AMERICAN 
POETRY, ed. Karl Shapiro, 265 pp.; 
AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, ed. 
Ray B. West, Jr., 267 pp.). Each of these 
five anthologies includes representative 
selections from the earliest appearances of 
its genre to the present, together with an 
introduction and some sort of bibliography. 
Each volume is, in its own way, interesting 
and valuable. They are, however, more 
likely to be used singly than as a set. The 
three with the greatest potential as texts 
are those covering drama, poetry, and the 
short story—not only because there is a 
greater market for anthologies in these 
genres, but because the selections chosen 
seem accurately to represent the central 
movements in the growth of our literature. 
Some will wonder why J. F. Powers and 
R. V. Cassill are given space in a volume 
which excludes Cather, Garland, Glasgow, 
and Farrell, or why Henry Timrod, Bayard 
Taylor, John Bannister Tabb, and Eliza- 
beth Bishop are given more space than 
Sandburg, and Allen Ginsberg five times 
as much. Generally, however, Professors 
Downer (Princeton), Shapiro (Nebraska), 
and West (San Francisco State) have suc- 
ceeded in subordinating personal preference 
and prejudice to the needs of the one for 
whom such anthologies are primarily de- 
signed. And each of the three has written a 
balanced and lucid critical-historical intro- 
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duction. Professor Leary (Columbia) also 
has written an excellent introductory essay, 
but despite his admirable definition and de- 
fense of the “literary essay,” the contents of 
his volume are not likely to prove his thesis 
that “the essay is sturdily with us still.” Few 
of his selections are essays proper; most are 
excerpts, in some cases snatches from several 
different works gathered under one title. 
Furthermore, three-fourths of his selections 
have as their subject some aspect of litera- 
ture. Thus the volume would be more 
adaptable to a course in criticism than to 
one a proaching the essay as a literary 
form. Finally, Professor Blackmur’s (Prince- 
ton) volume seems better designed for the 
instructor’s den than for the student’s desk. 
His introductory critical observations are 
frequently provocative, but many will find 
his prose too often merely provoking. His 
seven selections include no Faulkner or 
Hemingway but represent the twentieth 
century with Gertrude Stein’s Melanctha, 
William Carlos Williams’ The Great Ameri- 
can Novel, and Elinor Wrylie’s The 
Venetian Glass Nephew. 

Butter UNIversIty Paut R. Srewart 


University of Minnesota 
Pamphlets on: 


Hemingway 
Frost 
e Henry James 
Wolfe 
Faulkner 


Twain 
Concise yet meaty introductions to these 
famous American writers and their works. 


Includes critical summary, brief bio- 
graphical sketch and bibliography. 
each 65c 
Complete set of six $3.90 


Please send remittance with orders 
under $5. Send orders to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Il. 
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two centuries of the novel—in bantam classics 


In Bantam Classics students will find novels that are 
literary milestones, each representative of an important 
development in style, plot and characterization. 


Joseph Andrews — Henry Fielding — FC64 

Emma — Jane Austen — FC10 

Eugenie Grandet — Honoré de Balzac — AC17 
Fathers and Sons — Ivan Turgenev — FC41 
Washington Square — Henry James — AC38 
Sister Carrie — Theodore Dreiser — FC6 

Cannery Row — John Steinbeck — AC18 

All The Kings Men — Robert Penn Warren — AC35 


For examination copies, address Dept. CJ 


Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Distributed by Curtis Circulation Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Remember...NCTE members 
get SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNTS 


on BOOKS, RECORDS, OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


tion to College English, allows you discount prices on 
certain books, records, etc., used in the teaching of 
English. 


Published this month! 


“Issues, Problems, and Approaches 
in Teaching English” 


Compiled by George Winchester Stone, Jr., 

Executive Secretary, the Modern Language = CTE member’ 
Association. Published by Holt, Rinehart hiatal $2 
and Winston, 1961. Non-member’s price: price 

$2.50. 

Send your order to National Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, Illinois. Please send your remittance with orders under $5. 


iy Your NCTE membership, besides including a subscrip- 
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Handbook for Writers 
by SUMNER IVES, East Texas State College 


“I have been very favorably impressed by this book. It is the first which I have 
seen which combines the virtues of the modern linguistic point of view with the 
presentation of a handbook. It has all the convenience of the latter for reference, and 
the realistic accuracy of a good linguistic approach.” —Ratpx M. Wiuiams, Trinity 
College. 

“A New Handbook for Writers achieves an admirable combination of ‘new 

istics’ with the basic needs of the student writer."—Grorce E. Grave, John 
Carroll University. 

“A sound book. It brings the new science of linguistics to a place where it may 
bear the most fruit, namely, the composition classroom.”—-Wiuu1aM Austin, George- 
town University. 1960. 400 pp. $4.50 


American English 
in Its Cultural Setting 


by DONALD J. LLOYD, Wayne State University 
and HARRY R. WARFEL, University of Florida 


This brilliantly written book, detailed enough for any student’s needs, places 
emphasis on language as a human and social activity. 


“This is one of the most scholarly and exciting books on language | have seen.”— 
Joun C. Fister, State University of New York, College of Education. 


“A brave and refreshing attempt to break loose from the shackles of Latin gram- 
mar and the ensuing bondage to an inflexible system of rules laid up in heaven.”— 
Conrap P. Hompercer, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 1956. 587 pp. $4.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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increase 
300%." 


ave 
RATEOMETER 


With manual and dents master its use in minutes. 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 
37¢ PER PUPIL* 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


|. VERSATILE 
- AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
© ing improvement program. 
2. ACCURATE 
Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
3. STUDENT CENTERED 
Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 


Books for Your 
Reference Shelf 


—at substantial discounts 
to NCTE members! 


The World Through Literature 


Authorities on the literature of many na- 
tions have collaborated in writing this 
book, which serves as an introduction and 
a general guide to the world’s literary 
masterpieces. By Charlton Laird, et al. 
Cloth. List price $4.50 


NCTE member's price $3.10 


Contemporary Literary Scholarship 


Seventeen articles by some of America’s 
leading scholars, summarizing and evalu- 


ating the scholarship in the past thirty 
years in diverse fields. Editor: Lewis 
Leary. Cloth. List price $5.00 

NCTE member’s price $2.95 


Each 4. EASY ON THE BUDGET® 


5 to 9 units Actual classroom experience over a 
ea. $35.95 S-year period shows that costs run 
10 or more, as low as 37c per pupil. 
ea. $33.95 


SATISFACTION bag etl 4 OR YOUR MONEY Please send remittance with order 


under $5. Send your order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Iil. 


Send your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Z13, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


WORDS ARE 


IMPORTANT 


By H. C. Hardwick 
Tried and Proven Workbooks ¢ For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Simplified Edition) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


% School net 28 cents each plus postage # 
Teachers’ keys are available at !0c each 


Below or above average students may be assigned workbooks graded to challenge their 
ability. You may request a free examination copy. Please designate the grade level 
desired. 


Cc. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


519 Valley Street Maplewood, New Jersey 
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The second 


three guides to its mastery... 


@ CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING 


Forms A, B, C, and D. Second Series, Forms A, B, and C. 

By Phil S. Grant, Frederick Bracher, and Samuel E. Duff 

e helps the student eliminate gross errors from his writing and 
enables him to say what he means e stresses fundamentals 


© includes extensive drill in grammar, sentence structure, punctua- 
tion, spelling, improving vocabulary and diction, and theme 
writing. 

Paperbound, $1.95 each Form Instructor's Key to each Form 


@ PREPARATORY READING FOR WRITING 
By Arther S. Trace, Jr., and Thomas J. Phillips 
® uses a stimulating collection of essays to demonstrate writing 
principles in action and encourages students to apply them 


@ includes exercises to test comprehension, vocabulary, and spell- 
ing after each reading and lesson. 


Paperbound, $2.50 


@ GUIDE TO RESEARCH WRITING 
By Griffith Thompson Pugh 
e offers detailed instruction in the whole research process, from 
choosing a subject to checking the final draft of the finished paper 


e includes a complete sample research paper to illustrate many of 
the problems involved in assimilating and documenting a variety 
of materials. 


Paperbound, $.95 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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A STUDENT'S KEY TO 
BREAD LOAF NEW HORIZONS 


SCHOOL of ENGLISH IN UNDERSTANDING 
June 28-August 12, 1961 
Director: Reginald L. Cook Webster’s New Collegiate 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY - Dictionary 


George Anderson, Brown University CO 
Robert G. Davis, Columbia University 

Elizabeth Drew, Smith College While missiles 
Moses Hadas, Columbia University from the launching 
Howard Horsford, University of Rochester — pads of Cape Cana- 
Maurice Kelley, Princeton University a veral to explore the 
Daniel Lindley, Jr., University of Illinois : 

Peter Stanlis, University of Detroit of space, 
Wylie Sypher, Simmons College Merriam researchers 
Erie Volkert, Middlebury College are tracking their 
LECTURERS: Robert Frost, Malcolm Cowley, course through the 
Howard Nemerov printed page and 
EXCITING NEW COURSES: Art of Fiction, Swift spoken utterances to 
and Pope, Victorian Writers, Milton, Metaphor, ; detect new words and 
Symbol and Myth, Teaching of English, History . meanings. 


of English Language, Stagecraft, Ancient Epic 
and Romance, and others. As living records of our changing language, 


Graduate Program leading to the Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 


Master's Degree suited to help students in their study of our 


complex civilization. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 4, Vermont G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Alan Lehman 

WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
READABLE RHETORIC 
This book is short, pr ved readable and ideally suited to the classroom 
needs of freshman co lege English instructors. Special theme writin 
aids, the problems and mechanics of writing, a grammatical index — 
material on library papers and essay exams are included. $1.50 


MATURE READING AND THINKING Keith E. Case and George T. Vardaman 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Through use of this book, the student can learn to think about what he reads 

and examine his own thinking as part of the reading act. Mature Reading and 

Thinking will help the student size up the reading task and make and execute 

an effective reading plan. $3.95 , 


ORAL INTERPRETATION HANDBOOK 

Designed to simplify reading problems for students who want to take part in 
speech activities, but are denied formal classes in interpretation, this k is 
compact and to the point. It has an original approach to the problem of analysis 
of material. $2.00 


PREPARATION OF TERM PAPERS AND REPORTS oP 


Used either to supplement classroom instruction or ide students who work 
independently, this manual provides simple, yet detailed i instructions for college 
students in writing term papers or reports. The yr} of term papers is 
useful for students on the freshman, sophomore levels. $.90 


order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


426 South Sixth Street ¢ Minneapolis 15, Minn 
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New Books from McGraw-Hill... . 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A College Survey 


By Clarence A. Brown, Marquette University; and 
John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois 


This anthology of American literature for undergraduate courses is chronologi- 
cally organized with selections determined by their literary merit rather than for 
their historical or socio-economic values. Covering American literature from the 
early 17th Century to the mid-20th Century, the text places special emphasis on 
major writers although representative minor writers are also included. 853 pages, 


$7.95. 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 
Edited by Barry Ulanov 
Barnard College 


This fresh anthology of 22 modern plays offers examples of the most significant 
dramatists or dramatic forms in the modern theater. The range of the collection 
is the range of the modern theater, from Ibsen to the present, from the first 
playwrights to break completely with the romantic drama and the ‘well-made 
play" to the anti-theater of today. All the major playwrights are presented, but 
special care has been taken to avoid hackneyed works yet still enable the reader 
to see the moc.» masters at their most provocative—contributing something 
new, expe’ etal, and essentially theatrical to the theater, even when they are 
themselves most afronted by theatrical procedure. 756 pages, $6.50. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


By Jordan Y. Miller 
Kansas State University 


A textbook for upperclass and graduate level courses in American Drama. Part | 
offers a brief history of the American theater and Part II consists of an anthology 
of ten modern American plays coupled with short historical and critical introduc- 
tions. The author views the American theater as worthy of serious literary study 
and strives to give the reader a sense of the development and successes of the 
American drama. 641 pages, $6.75. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


i Masters of Modern Drama 


by HASKELL BLOCK and ROBERT SHEDD 


A new anthology of 45 plays by 35 
major playwrights ranging from Ibsen 
to lonesco. About 1200 pages. $9.50 


Modern Library 


; | The best of the world’s best books in 


| handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
n (regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


iy Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 
ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65¢ to 95c 


f; For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
ty Department RANDOM HOUSE e 501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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SIXTH 


speare Institute 
July 17-August 4 
1961 e Study Shakespeare in a New Way 


The Yale Shakespeare Institute offers a unique opportunity to all those 
interested in Shakespeare to study his plays and their background and to 


work on practical theatrical problems connected with the production of 
Shakespeare at the American Shakespeare Festival Theater and Academy. 


The program may be taken for credit by secondary school teachers of 


English and Drama and by any prospective teachers of those subjects. 
Tuition: $75. Any other interested person may enroll as an auditor. 


A limited amount of scholarship money is available to those taking the 
program for credit. All scholarship applications must be in by May 1. 


For further information about the program please write The Yale Shake- 
speare Institute, 126 Hall of Graduate Studies, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


ACD 


American College Dictionary 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 ¢ Copyright 1961 
PHS 


RANDOM esta HOUSE 501 Madison Avenue @ New York 22, N.Y. 
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New Odyssey titles... 


THE ORDER OF POETRY: An Introduction 
Edward A. Bloom, Charles H. Philbrick II, and Elmer Blistein 


This incisive text on the techniques and principles of poetry will be found extremely 
useful in types-of-literature courses, in connection with surveys, and as a useful tool 
in upper-level period and author courses where an intelligent discussion of poetry is 
expected of the student. Under a limited number of chapter headings, the book deals 
with the language of poetry (kinds of meaning, imagery, figurative language, and the 
uses of symbol, myth, and allegory); narrative and dramatic structure; theme, mood, 
and tone; and the mechanics of poetry. Throughout, the authors exemplify their dis- 
cussions with remarkably lucid analyses of poems ranging from early times to the 
modern literary scene. Glossary included. Paperback $1.50 


RESEARCH HANDBOOK FOR WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Richard Lettis and William E. Morris 


In this controlled research handbook on the famous Bronté novel, more than 100 
research topics are provided, designed for all types and ranks of students. The selec- 
tions are carefully arranged so as to challenge the student to think while providing him 
with an interrelated and manageable body of material with which to work. Students 
at upper levels will find the book a valuable record of changing literary standards 
since the appearance of the novel in 1847. The book includes a geneological chart of 
the characters, a short discussion of terms relating to the novel, and a check list of 
critical writings. Paperback 


NEW PREFACE TO WRITING, SERIES THREE 
Harlan W. Hamilton 


In this manual-workbook the instruction on the essentials of grammar and on the 
basic principles of effective communication is thoroughly integrated with abundant 
exercises and tests: 6 diagnostic tests, 6 achievement tests, and 55 exercises. Also, in 
a separate booklet, to be used by the instructor as he may desire, there are 6 over-all 
tests and a final examination. The instructional material (manual) is the same in 
New Preface to Writing Series, One, Two, and Three; but the exercises and tests are 
different, providing for alternate use of the three Series. Keyed teachers’ editions are 
available. Paperback Each Series, 208 pages, $1.50 


WORD RESOURCES, Revised Edition 
Frieda Radke 


In this revision and expansion of her widely adopted vocabulary builder, the 
author presents and defines some 3,350 words—about 300 more than in the original 
edition. The well-tested content of the first edition has been retained—but with con- 
siderable amplification—and copious units on the “Space Age” and the sciences have 
been added. Each block of discussion and explanation is thoroughly motivated and 
is immediately followed by extensive practice exercises, of which there are 240 as 
compared with 187 in the first edition. A teacher’s key is available. Seven by ten 
inches. (The first edition, clothbound, copyright 1955, remains available—254 pages, 
$2.20.) Paperback $2.40 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, INC., 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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— NEW from NCTE — 


“National Interest 
and the Teaching 
of English”’ 


e status of the profession about which you 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
sweek, and leading newspapers 


This is the report on th 
have been reading in the 
Tribune, the Saturday Review, New 


from coast to coast. 


Committee Members: 


James R. Squire Harold B. Allen George Henry J. N. Hook 
Albert H. Marckwardt Richard Meade Eugene E. Slaughter 
George Winchester Stone, Jr. Ruth G. Strickland Joseph Mersand 


Reviews National Needs in English 


the need for more teachers the need for better teaching conditions 
the need for better teachers the need for more research in English 


Presents important recommendations for action by national and state leaders 


Includes up-to-date information on the preparation of elementary teachers in 
English, the preparation of secondary teachers in language and literature, 
teaching load in English, the adequacy of school libraries, the shortage of 
teachers in English. 
Published at $1.95. NCTE member’s price . . . $1.65 
(Please include remittance with orders under $5.00) 


Send your order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street Champaign, Illinois 
1/61—2 
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New books from Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


UNIVERSITY READINGS 
Louis Locke, Madison College; Harris Wilson, University of Illinois 


Presents examples of good expository prose from all periods of 
English and American literature. The authors provide brief intro- 
ductory comments and practical writing suggestions. Each essay 
is followed by a biographical note, questions, comments, and 
vocabulary exercises. March 1961, 384 pp., $2.25 tentative, paper 


THE UNIVERSITY HANDBOOK 
Harris Wilson, University of Illinois; Louis G. Locke, Madison College 


Features consistently applauded: handy size; organization for 
= reference; clear and simple explanations; use of student 
themes as illustrations; demonstration of the writing process; 
case study of a theme. 1960, 494 pp., $3.00 

Diagnostic Exercises (free to teachers in single copy), 21 pp., $.25 


DISCOVERING MODERN POETRY 
Elizabeth Drew, Smith College; George Connor, Univ. of Chattanooga 


The first part explores the thematic approach to modern poetry. 
Part II contains a selection of poems to supplement those dis- 
cussed in Part I. Part III consists of critical commentary on the 
experience of poetry by outstanding writers including E. B. 
White, A. E. Housman, Robert Frost, W. H. Auden, Archibald 
MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, and Robert Penn Warren. April 1961, 
448 pp., $3.25 tentative, paper 


DRAMA ON STAGE 
Randolph Goodman, Brooklyn College 


Professor Goodman lifts each of six plays from the printed page 
and puts it on stage through interviews with Gielgud, Olivier, 
the Lunts, and other leading actors; directors; authors; and pro- 
ducers who took part in major productions of each. April 1961, 
576 pp., $3.50 tentative, paper 


THE SHORT STORY AND THE READER 


Robert Stanton, University of Washington 


“The opening commentary on symbol, theme, point of view 
should ts particularly useful and enlightening. The stories them- 
selves offer a wide and excellent range of reading matter and a 
number of them have not been overanthologized.”—Rocco L. 
Fumento, University of Illinois. 1960, 569 pp., $4.50 
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READINGS AND ASSIGNMENTS: 
A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO COLLEGE WRITING 
Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, Bain Tate Stewart, University of Tennessee 
The student is at once put to the job of writing, with simple 


directions for finding, selecting, and organizing material into 
effective exposition. April 1961, 576 pp., $4.50 tentative 


STUDIES IN PROSE WRITING, ALTERNATE EDITION 
James R. Kreuzer and Lee Cogan, both of Queens College 


This new, alternate edition of the text considered “thoroughly 
admirable, beautifully organized, useful and unstereotyped” sup- 
plies a new collection of readings organized in the same effective 
way with similar study aids. Readings in the new edition concen- 
trate on literature and the arts. March 1961, 352 pp., $2.90 tenta- 
tive 


A COMPARATIVE READER FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 
William W. Watt, Lafayette College 
The large and yearly increasing number of teachers who enjoy 
using An American Rhetoric will be happy to know that the 
author’s new book of freshman readings is now available. All will 
welcome this high-level collection of both expository and nar- 
rative writing on a wide range of subjects from all the major 
disciplines: the social sciences, humanities, and sciences. An 


effective feature is the vivid highlighting of contrasts in point of 
view, opinion, tone, and style. March 1961, 392 pp., $2.25 tenta- 


tive, paper 


ISSUES, PROBLEMS, AND APPROACHES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Edited by George Winchester Stone, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
The Modern Language Assocjation of America 
This collection of 15 essays makes available, under four head- 
ings, readings useful in the reorientation of English teachers. 
of the essays suggest not only the problems of the future, 
but also the issues of the present and their roots in the past. Con- 
tents: Issues and Problems; Language and Writing; Literature; 
A Program of Action. Feb. 1961, 288 pp., $2.50 tentative, paper 


THOREAU: MAN OF CONCORD 
Walter Harding, State University College of Education, Geneseo, N. Y. 


185 fascinating letters, diaries, newspaper articles, books, and 
poems by Thoreau’s contemporaries help students define the true 
character of the man. 1960, 271 pp., $2.00 paper 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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From the publishers of Anchor Books... 


Newly Published 


Doubleday Dolphin Books 


you'll want to consider for classroom adoption, 
supplementary reading lists, 
and your departmental and personal libraries. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER 
Izaak Walton C-102 95¢ 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 

Laurence Sterne C-104 $1.45 


BURIED ALIVE 


Arnold Bennett C-105 95¢ 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Emily Bronté C-107 95¢ 


THE MARBLE FAUN 
Nathaniel Hawthorne C-110 95¢ 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE 
Oliver Wendell Holmes C-111 95¢ 


LIFE OF NELSON 
Robert Southey C-112 95¢ 


MANSFIELD PARK 
Jane Austen C-113 95¢ 


HARD TIMES 
Charles Dickens C-114 95¢ 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 
Harold Frederic. C-116 95¢ 


Thomas Hardy C-119 95¢ 


THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER 
Tobias Smollett C-120 95¢ 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
C-121 95¢ 


EVELINA 
Fanny Burney C-123 $1.45 


AN A 
Anthony Trollope 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 95¢ 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT 
George Gissing 95¢ 


THE WARDEN 
Anthony Trollope C-134 95¢ 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Robert Browning C-136 95¢ 


THE PLAYS OF OSCAR WILDE 
C-137 95¢ 


TESS OF THE D’ 
Thomas Hardy C-138 95¢ 
NEW GRUB STREET 
George Gissing C-139 $1.45 
RODERICK RANDOM 

Tobias Smollett C-140 $1.45 


DAVID HARUM 
Edward Noyes Westcott C-146 95¢ 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
Nathaniel Hawthorne C148 95¢ 


EMMA 
Jane Austen 95¢ 


RESURRECTION 
Leo Tolstoy C152 $1.45 
THE MAYOR OF 
Thomas Hardy C-153 95¢ 
ELSIE VENNER 


Oliver Wendell Holmes C-154 95¢ 
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H.M.S. PINAFORE AND 
SIX OTHER SAVOY OPERAS 
W. S. Gilbert | 


THE MIKADO AND 
FIVE OTHER SAVOY OPERAS 
W. S. Gilbert 


C-155 95¢ 


C-158 95¢ 


SISTER CARRIE 
Theodore Dreiser C-160 95¢ 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER 
J. Hector St. John Crévecoeur. 
C-164 95¢ 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU 
William H. Prescott C-166 $1.45 
EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON 
Edward FitzGerald, translator 

C-169 $1.45 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM 
George Bernard Shaw, editor C-170 95¢ 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Charles Darwin C-172 95¢ 
THE PATHFINDER 
James Fenimore Cooper C-173 95¢ 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Jane Austen C-174 95¢ 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Charles Dickens C-181 95¢ 


C-183 95¢ 


Oomoo 
Herman Melville 


PLEASURE DOME: 

On Reading Modern Poetry 
Lloyd Frankenberg. C-190 95¢ 
SIBYLLINE LEAVES 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


THE DEERSLAYER 
James Fenimore Cooper C-199 $1.45 


C-195 95¢ 


THE SKETCHBOOK OF 
GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 
Washington Irving C-206 95¢ 
THE SPY 

James Fenimore Cooper C-207 $1.45 


SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE AND OTHER POEMS 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning C-209 95¢ 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


James Fenimore Cooper C-211 95¢ 


EREWHON 
Samuel Butler C-212 95¢ 
THE EGOIST 
George Meredith C-223 $1.45 
THE DEVIL'S DICTIONARY 
Ambrose Bierce C-225 95¢ 
THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, 

AND OTHER SKETCHES 

Francis Bret Harte C-226 95¢ 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID 
Robert Southey, translator C-243 95¢ 


Ba For further information on these or previously published 
DOLPHIN and ANCHOR Books, please complete and mail the coupon. 


DOUBLEDAY DOLPHIN BOOKS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me a complete list of DOLPHIN and ANCHOR Books. 


NAME 


NAME OF INSTITUTION 


DEPARTMENT. 


cITY 


My particular fields of interest are. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: Francis Fergusson 
Modern Commentaries by 
Noted Theatre Authorities: 


MERCHANT OF VENICE Morris Carnovsky 
JULIUS CAESAR .. Philip Lawrence 
MACBETH Flora Robson 
HAMLET Maurice Evans 
TAMING OF THE SHREW _...Margaret Webster 
ROMEO AND JULIET W. H. Auden 
RICHARD Il Stuart Vaughan 
TWELFTH NIGHT .E. Martin Browne 
OTHELLO .. John Houseman 
AS YOU LIKE IT Esme Church 
THE WINTER’S TALE D. A. Traversi 
HENRY IV, Part I Sir Ralph Richardson 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. _ Lincoln Kirstein 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. _ Virgil Thomson 
KING LEAR Dudley Fitts 
THE TEMPEST. .. Jean Rosentha! 
RICHARD I! J. A. Bryant, Jr. 
THE SONNETS C. L. Barber 


35¢ each 


POETRY 


General Editor: Richard Wilbur 
Selected and Introduced by 
Outstanding Literary Figures 


POE: Complete Poems .. Richard Wilbur 
WHITMAN: Poems Leslie A. Fiedler 
COLERIDGE: Poems G. Robert Stange 
WORDSWORTH: Poems. David Ferry 
KEATS: Poems , Howard Moss 
LONGFELLOW: Poems. Howard Nemerov 
BLAKE: Poems Ruthven Todd 


EMILY DICKINSON: 
Poems > 


WHITTIER: Poems 
BROWNING: Poems 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
Donald Hall 
Reed Whittemore 


35¢ each 


SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY 
POETRY: A Modern Guide to its U 


and Enjoyment by Elizabeth Drew 50¢ 


SHORT STORIES 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES 

GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES __. 
GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 

GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES 

GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES 

GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES 

GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES 

GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV 

GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND ADVENTURE. 
GREAT SEA STORIES 


THE CIRCUS IN THE ATTIC 
by Robert Penn Warren 


WINTER’S TALES by Isak Dinesen 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES OF FATHER BROWN 
by G. K. Chesterton 


THE BEAT GENERATION AND 
THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN 


THIRTEEN GREAT STORIES: Contemporary 
Literature from Around the World. _ . 


NOVELS 


SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS 
Joyce, Melville, Porter, Gogol, Wescott 
and Faulkner 


FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS 
ek 


SILAS MARNER by George Eliot. 

MOBY DICK by Herman Melville 
MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Flaubert... 
JUDE THE OBSCURE by Thomas Hardy 
MARTIN EDEN by Jack London. . 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 
by Oscar Wilde 


KIDNAPPED by Robert L. Stevenson 
kim by Rudyard Kipling 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
by Johann Wyss 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
by Mark Twain 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE and 4 Great Stories 
by Stephen Crane 50¢ 


ELMER GANTRY by Sinclair Lewis 60¢ 
DODSWORTH by Sinclair Lewis. __. 50¢ 
THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING by T.. H. White 95¢ 
THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE by Morris L. West 60¢ 


All Dell Laurel Editions are complete and unabridged unless otherwise noted. 
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NOVELS 


Henry James 
Introductions by R. P. Blackmur 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE... 
THE ASPERN PAPERS and 
THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 
WASHINGTON SQUARE and THE EUROPEANS... 
THE AMERICAN ... 
TURN OF THE SCREW and DAISY MILLER... . 


Jane Austen 
Introductions by Mark Schorer 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE... 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY . 
PERSUASION and LADY SUSAN. 


Thomas Wolfe 
Introductions by Richard Chase 


THE WEB AND THE ROCK... 
YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN. ; 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Introductions by David Levin 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES... 


Dostoyevsky 


Introductions by Ernest J. Simmons 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND, POOR PEOPLE ond 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY... .. 


Theodore Dreiser 
Introductions by Alfred Kazin 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
SISTER CARRIE... 
THE TITAN 
THE FINANCIER 


Introductions by Albert J. Guerard 
THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS and 
THE END OF THE TETHER 
HEART OF DARKNESS, ALMAYER’S FOLLY and 


Evelyn Waugh 
VILE BODIES and BLACK MISCHIEF. 
A HANDFUL OF DUST and DECLINE AND FALL. 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED. 
SCOOP and PUT OUT MORE FLAGS 


wy CLASSICS 


Modern abridgments by Edmund Fuller 
BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY 


75¢ 
PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEK 50¢ 
PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE ROMANS .. _50¢ 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON... 50¢ 
TOLSTOY’S WAR AND PEACE 60¢ 
DOSTOYEVSKY’S BROTHERS KARAMAZOV . 50¢ 

50¢ 


DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD 


READERS | 


MARK TWAIN @ EMERSON @ VOLTAIRE 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT @ ROBERT L. STEVENSON 
KIPLING @ OSCAR WILDE @ BALZAC 


50¢ each 


DRAMA 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1920's 
O'Neill, Anderson and Stallings, Howard, 
the Heywards, Rice and Barry 5 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1930's 


Wilder, Laurents, Miller, Anderson- 
Weill and McCullers. . 


SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS 
Chekhov, Shaw, O’C. 
Ibsen and Miller... 


GREAT RUSSIAN PLAYS 


FOUR PLAYS BY SHAW 
THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN 


REFERENCE 


MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY 
NEW HAMMOND—DELL WORLD ATLAS 


CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Prairie Years and the War Years 
In three volumes .....- each 75¢ 


2 The World's Most Distinguished Works in Their Most Inexpensive Form. a 
| 
50¢ 

Odets, Behrman, Sherwood, Steinbeck, 

95¢ FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1940's 

75¢ 
Educational Dept. DELL BOOKS + 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, W.¥. 


ANNOUNCING 
NEW BOOKS FOR 1961 AND 


© POEMS: WADSWORTH HANDBOOK AND 
ANTHOLOGY by C. F. Main, Rutgers University, 
and Peter Seng, Connecticut College. Written with 
great freshness and spirit, this new book invites 
the student to read poems rather than to read 
about poems—by keeping poems, rather than 
poetry in the abstract, constantly before him. Part 
I, Poems for Discussion, combines discussion of 
the technical aspects of poetry. Part II, Poems for 
Comparison, is an anthology of poems arranged 
by theme and in order of difficulty. Exercises and 
discussions for writing are interspersed throughout. 


Paperbound. $2.95 


® CONCISE ENGLISH HANDBOOK by Hans P. 
Guth, San Jose State College. This comprehensive 
and compact handbook is designed for student use 
in revising and correcting themes. Pre-publication 
reviews have consistently complimented the thor- 
ough, well-illustrated treatment of research paper 
mechanics and treatrnent of sentence and para- 
graph. This new handbook will serve as an excel- 
lent guide to standards of well-written English. 

Paperbound. $2.50 


® PROCESSES IN WRITING: A GUIDE TO 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION, Second Edi- 
tion, by Albert Anderson and Thurston Womack, 
San Francisco State College. This is the first text 
that successfully synthesizes recent developments 
in communication and linguistics. The new edition 
of this text-exercise manual outlines the steps stu- 
dents must follow to become effective writers. The 
authors have expanded the conventional machinery 
of grammar and mechanics, included an enlarged 
number of exercises; a glossary of usage items; a 
discussion of rhetorical principles; chapters on 
grammar, punctuation and mechanics; and a cor- 
rection guide. Paperbound. $2.95 


® TECHNICAL WRITING: A CASEBOOK by 
James Brown, North Texas State College. This is 
a casebook of what has been said to be the most 
interesting collection of problems for technical 
writing courses. 


Paperbound. Price approximately $3.00 


SEND FOR COPIES 


WADSWORTH 
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WADSWORTH GUIDES TO LITERARY STUDY 


Literary or ideological in emphasis, each title (under the General Editorship of Maurice Beebe ) 
contains a broad and unbiased collection of primary and secondary source materials. These 
collections are designed for research and discussion at all levels of instruction. The price of 


each is $1.95, paperbound. 


SPRING PUBLICATION 


® THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAR- 
INER: A handbook edited by Royal A. Gett- 
mann, University of Illinois. 


e APPROACHES TO WALDEN edited by 
Lauriat Lane, Jr., University of New Brunswick. 


e BILLY BUDD AND THE CRITICS edited 
by William Stafford, Purdue University. 


@ CRIME AND PUNISHMENT AND THE 
CRITICS edited by Edward Wasiolek, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


@ LITERARY CENSORSHIP: PRINCIPLES, 
CASES, AND PROBLEMS edited by Kingsley 
Widmer, San Diego State College, and Eleanor 
Widmer. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


LITERARY SYMBOLISM—An Introduction 
to the Interpretation of Literature edited by 
Maurice Beebe, Purdue Universitu. 


® THE KING LEAR PERPLEX edited by 
Helmut Bonheim, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


e A SCARLET LETTER HANDBOOK edited 
by Seymour L. Gross, University of Notre 
Dame. 


CONRAD'S HEART OF DARKNESS AND 


THE CRITICS edited by Bruce Harkness, 
University of Illinois. 


@ DARWIN AND HIS CRITICS—The Dar- 
winian Revolution edited by Bernard R. Kogan, 
University of Illinois (Chicago). 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


® WORDS AND IDEAS—A Handbook for 
College Writing by Hans P. Guth, San Jose 
State College. Here is a rhetoric-centered hand- 
book with a fresh and practical style. 


585 pages. 1959. $4.75 


@ PATTERNS OF THINKING AND WRIT- 
ING—A Modern Approach to American Eng- 
lish by Byron Guyer and Donald A. Bird, Los 
Angeles State College. This is a direct and con- 
tinuous application of writing essentials from 
the fields of semantics, logic, and linguistics. 
386 pages. 1959. $4.50 


@ COMMUNICATION: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE by 
Charles H. Kegel, Idaho State College, and Martin Stevens, 
University of Louisville. This new book successfully integrates 
the five vital skills with a practical approach for classroom 


instruction. 


ON APPROVAL 


494 pages. 


1959. $5.75 


(Special price to instructors for Literary Guides—$1.00) 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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720 d-e pp. For the introductory course in Literature. Embraces the four major 
$7.50 categories of literature. Eight short stories; three full length novels and 
seven analyses of other novels; three complete tragedies and three com- 
plete comedies; eighty-seven poems from Chaucer to Auden. Eight 
major critical essays and twenty specific, functional essays. Editors’ 
headnotes and study questions throughout to aid the reader's mature 
understanding and enjoyment. 


Laureate Fraternity: 
rature 


For writing courses: composition, short story writing, freshman English, 
$5.25 etc. The fifty modern writers range from Pearl Buck to William 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald to Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce 
to James Thurber. In the back of the book are biographies of the 
authors, alphabetically arranged. A separate Teachers’ Manual (free 


to adopters) contains brief story analyses, a critical bibliography, and 
suggested theme and examination questions, 


Parts I and II are a comprehensive text for foreign students who know 
$6.20 some English, but who need to develop proficiency. Part I deals with 
listening to and comprehending spoken English; Part II, with learning 
to read quickly without translating. Part III is a reference handbook to 
English structure patterns; Part IV, a guide to pronunciation of 


American English. “It is the best text I have seen dealing with all the 
needs of the foreign student learning English in the U. S.”—William F. 


Marquardt, New York University. 


L 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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The seventy-two selections in this anthology are grouped into twelve 
themes, including both classic figures and modern writers. “Some of the 
material is familiar to an English teacher and some of it is not, but the 
juxtapositions are so effectively designed that I’ve found myself reading 
both familiar passages and unfamiliar ones, swept along by the con- 
tinuity within and between sections.”—Merton M. Sealts, Jr., Lawrence 
College. 


Student and 


An anthology for the course in Modern British and American Litera- 
ture, or Modern Poetry. A College Book of Modern Verse presents 
thirty-two poets of real stature—sixteen British and sixteen American— 
in chronological order. “It is the kind of text I prefer, giving compara- 
tively generous selections to comparatively few poets, and those well 
chosen.”—Dr. W. D. Paden, Department of English Language and 
Literature, The University of Kansas. 


AC 


Twenty-eight stories by major twentieth-century writers, half Ameri- 
can and half British, and twelve essays discussing the art of fiction. 
James and Conrad are represented by a long story each; and six others 
— Anderson, Faulkner, and Welty, Joyce Lawrence, and Mansfield — 
are represented by two stories apiece. The variety, freshness, and excel- 
lence of both stories and essays make this an admirable basic text for 
courses in modern literature, in freshman English, or for courses in the 
short story. The notes are extensive. 


A College Book of Modern Fiction 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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At his age of 30, a 20-year Home 
Protection policy providing a $50,000 
initial amount of insurance calls for a 
level annual premium of $193. The 
cash dividend of $86.50 at the end of 
the first policy year reduces his first 
year net cost to $106.50, according to 
the current dividend scale. Dividends 
are declared once each year and thus 
cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan pro- 
vides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each 
year to recognize decreasing insurance 
needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 
25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (TIAA) is a unique, non- 
profit life insurance company estab- 


A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 
This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost Home Protection 
Plan the perfect answer to his need for a great 
deal of insurance now but less as the years go 
by—as his children grow up, savings and invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


lished by Carnegie organizations in 
1918 to serve the field of higher 
education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of 
a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or 
research organization is eligible to 
apply for TIAA individual life insur- 
ance—regardless of whether the insti- 
tution has a TIAA retirement plan. 
Do you qualify? If so, send for your 
personal illustration of the new Home 
Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or 
younger)—or use the coupon to ask 
for details on TIAA’s many other 
low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one 
will call on you. 


| TIAA Pleose send information on 

1 730 Third Avenue C] o year policy of $ 
New York 17, N.Y. CJ other plans available 
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New Texts 
for Freshman English 


STRUCTURE IN READING AND WRITING 


Russel Nye, Michigan State University 
Wilma R. Ebbitt, University of Chicago 


with a supplement on improving reading ability, 
by James E. Day, Long Beach State College 


A collection of contemporary essays and ar- 
ticles, with an introduction, questions, and 
theme topics which emphasize the importance 
of organizational pattern for both reader and 
writer 

softbound 5%” by 8%” 352 pages 


BEGINNING COLLEGE WRITING 
Dorothy Arntson, Washington State University 


A text-workbook for composition which fo- 
cuses on theme writing and seeks thereby to 
reclaim the student who has successfully re- 
sisted the traditional approaches 


softbound 9” by 6%” 224 pages 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Palo Alto, Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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for that WINTER 
RUN-DOWN 
FEELING 


Your students will be stimulated by these 
well-edited, inexpensive paperbound collections 
of writings by able critics of American 

letters and life: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE AMERICAN CHARACTER, 

EDITED BY CHaRLes L. SANFORD 
Franklin—representative of a rich and vigorous national culture or a 
narrowly materialistic and practical society? 

THE TRANSCENDENTALIST REVOLT AGAINST MATERIALISM, 

BY Grorce F. WHICHER 
The contest between frontal attack and appeal to men’s hearts for im- 
provement in the quality of American life. 

MARK TWAIN’S HUCKLEBERRY FINN, eprrep sy Barry A. MARKS 
Does Huckleberry Finn present a profound, mature, and artistically valid 
vision of life? 

PRAGMATISM AND AMERICAN CULTURE, 

EDITED BY Gam. KENNEDY 
Pragmatism—the justification of a shallow commercial civilization or the 
expression of deep, sound human experience? 

EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, eprrep sy Gam KENNEDY 
The conflict in America’s system of values between the Christian tradition 
and increasing scientific knowledge. 

THE AMERICANNESS OF WALT WHITMAN, 

EpiITeD BY Leo Marx. Just Published 
Text of Song of Myself. Selections from de Tocqueville, Santayana, D. H. 
Lawrence, Randall Jarrell, Richard Chase, and others. 

DISCUSSIONS OF MOBY DICK, eprrep sy Miuton R. STERN 
Selections from the major critics. 

THE ENIGMA OF POE, eprrep By U. Osenr, Paut S. BurtNgss, 

anp R. Seat, Jr. Just Published 
Poems, stories, and critical essays by Poe; letters by Poe and his circle; 
biographical and critical evaluations. 


About 128 pages each. 
Write for examination copies to 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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